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é an 2494 Serious-Minded Men 
gc 
, have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which : 
x to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few H 
: of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
¥ Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
s guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of H 
* peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, F 
¢ and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
¢ Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the : 
« fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? H 
$ Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to E 
fe f 
iM H 
g ' The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. : 
5 St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. : 
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, | Academy of the Immaculate Conception | ; | | 
: A Commissioned High School é : 
< , ; , H 
3 Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict ‘ H 
RY . * H 
2 Ferdinand, Indiana : : 
* 5 H 
q The Academy is a boarding school for girls . q 
rs ij and young ladies, commissioned by The Board we 4 
% of Education of the State of Indiana to confer g G 
= on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights se 5 
> of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped g% " 
* with special facilities for the study of Music 4 
DY and Art. The location is healthful and the ¢ : 
= grounds are extensive and beautiful. The ‘ 
PY Building is well equipped for educational work. . 
C Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, Ba 
¢ Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- ¢ 
Pa ligious Training. For particulars: : 
3] Sister Superior ‘ 
™ Academy of the Immaculate Conception o 
: FERDINAND, INDIANA ‘ 
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of its kind ever 
published in 
the United States 


YOUR LIBRARY 


is not complete 
without it 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


-S eae ee ae: 


What's the difference between the Catho- Did hear of the Prophecies What is a “ altar’? 
lie and the Protestant Bible? attributed to St. Malachy as regards the What is 0 ee Cardinals? 
Why con's 0 Cuheie bee Prommacm, Popes? 
or join Secret What is a Papal Bull? What is the difference between Heresy 
The Baie puke of € - ae Why does the Church condemn Birth oacnet 
sisters of Jesus. Can you explain that? Control? Dy yon, tnow the taste with seemed tm Ge 
Fy ot ine, fatholie Church opposed to wae is the Black Pope? ag at eel | 
What is the difference between the Greek Can you explain the doctrine of the Im- What is the attitude of the Church on 
Catholic and the Roman maculate ? Mixed Marriages? 

? What is original sin? Wie ae Seren, Weeae tees from 
Who founded the different Religious t is said there was once a female Pope. Catholie Church in spite of his 
Orders? Was there? marital mix-ups? meet 
What's the difference between a secular Latin the language of the pe terrible 
priest and an Order priest? Ly, a. wr” oF C. Oath 
Why do some priests marry? When and Why was the Sabbath changed What wae of the Church on 
What is Dogmatiam ? to Sunday? Marriage? 
When and by whom were the different Did you ever hear of Theress Neumann— Why are Anglican Orders invalid? 
nations converted to Christianity? the stigmatic girl of Konnersreuth? What is the Index of Prohibited Books? 


These and hundreds of other questions you have often wondered 
about are answered in the 
1931 CATHOLIC ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK 
It will solve a hundred difficulties that have been troubling you 


It contains Bie oo a aan ee | 
the Official Translation—Complete | Book Dept, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Text—of the Treaty between the Vati- | I am enclosing for which send 
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can and Italy—one of the most import- | MANAC AND YEAR BOOK. 
ant documents ever given to the world | tii 
THE ABBEY PRESS | Street Address 
Book Dept., St. Meinrad, Ind. a City and State. 
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ST. PETER CLAVER SODALITY 50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
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This healing 
agency is made 
} of the finest oils 
and ingredients 
known toscience. 


It is highly recommended for Cold, 
Coughs, Catarrh of the Lungs, Asth- 
ma, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, for 
fresh and ulcerated wounds, for all 
aches, pains, and soreness. 
Testimonials from all over the United 
States and foreign countries 
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Family Health Book 
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Sonnets of Holy Mass 


Dom HuGH G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


3. Sweetbriar 


When Love lay bleeding on the altar stone 
On right and left two thorn bushes were seen, 

Placed there by angels, who made gentle moan 
From dawn until the sun shone forth serene. 


And when the tinkling of the sacring bell 
Had died away, and I looked up again ;— 

Behold, a wondrous change also befell 
The thorn bushes and eased the angels’ pain. 


They burst forthwith into right rosy bloom, 
Making a glory round the Sacrifice, 

And showing forth reversal of sin’s doom, 
First fruits of virtue, and the end of vice. 


For in God’s realm of grace each angel knows, 
There is no thorn of pain without a rose. 
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Washington and Religious Liberty 


In this year of the bicentennial of the birth of 
George Washington it is well to call to mind that in 
spite of the bigotry that prevailed in the colonies in 
.those early days, Washington saw the need of being 
broad-minded. The following words he wrote to the 
members of the New Church at Baltimore under date 
of January, 1793: 

“We have abundant reason to rejoice that, in this 
land, the light of truth and reason has triumphed over 
the power of bigotry and superstition, and that every 
person may here worship God according to the dictates 
of his own heart. In this enlightened age, and in this 
land of equal liberty, it is our boast that a man’s reli- 
gious tenets will not forfeit the protection of the law, 
nor deprive him of the right of attaining and holding 
the highest offices that are known in the United 
States.” 


Catholic Stage Helps 


Since the selection of proper plays for stages in 
Catholic schools and societies is such a difficult matter, 
the help rendered for several years now by the Catholic 
Dramatic Movement is invaluable to dramatic directors 
of Catholic groups. This Catholic organization of 
Briggsville, Wisconsin, is worthy of full support on 
the part of all wishing to cooperate in the concerted 
movement to combat the present evils of the stage 
by producing good, wholesome plays and entertain- 
ments. The “White List” personally supervised by the 
director, Father M. Helfen, contains the best of clean 
plays.—V. D. 


A Valiant Woman 


Catholic valor was what marked the action of Mrs. 
Frank McEvoy when she stood up before a Woman 
Voters Club and refused to be present at a discussion 
of birth control. “My training in my faith,” said 
Mrs. McEvoy, “was received at home, in the church, 
and in a convent academy; so if I make a statement 
concerning the practice of a real Catholic (not of one 
in name only), it is verbatim.” We heartily wish that 


more Catholic women in social and business circles 
would follow the example of this courageous lady, who 
was not afraid to profess her religion. The test of 
the quality of one’s faith does not come while we are 
in church: it comes infrequently while we are at home. 
The real chance to show the faith that is in us presents 
itself when we mix with people of the world around 
us. A Catholic should never lose sight of the fact that 
Christ has promised to recognize as His followers those 
who profess Him before men.—V. D. 


Best Screen Releases 


Catholic endorsement is given to the following pic- 
tures released lately: The Murders in the Rue Morgue, 
a sound film of the Poe classic is worthy of more spon- 
taneous acceptance than was the screen version of 
Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” which ap- 
peared some months ago. It carries with it all the 
gripping mystery of the story by the same name. The 
stars are Bela Lugosi and Sidney Fox. 

Strangers in Love, a Paramount production, starring 
Frederic March in the character of the twin brothers, 
is pronounced excellent entertainment by the Motion 
Bureau of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae. It is recommended especially for High 
School and College showings. 

The Man Who Played God, with the artistic George 
Arliss in a master réle, is a recent release of Warner— 
a drama well worth seeing. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles, Ideal Production, 
follows closely the original story of Conan Doyle. Ex- 
cellent photographic effects of weird backgrounds, to- 
gether with an exciting mystery story, make it very 
good theater.—V. D. 


The Mills of God 


ELIZABETH TOLDRIDGE 


They turn, like things of dream. 
They are wheels of an Infinite span. 
The Waters of Justice gleam 
In sealing the fate of man! 
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The wheels—they turn too fast, 
But the grinding is slower than breath. 
Blind years—how they stop, at last.... 
The wages of sin is death. 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 




















THE FILAMENT OF FAITH 


The delicate filament of our faith, white-hot from 
the tense recollection of Christ’s Passion, glowing with 
the glorious effulgence of Easter, illumines our way 
past the naked heights of Calvary and out beyond the 
garden tomb. That precious filament glows so intense- 
ly because it has been fed continuously and abundantly 
by the vivifying current of the sacred Lenten liturgy. 
In point of essential force this current of the liturgy 
does not wane after the Paschal festivities have been 
celebrated; it goes on, carrying out its appointed task 
of wholesale sanctification, with modifications only in 
its attendant circumstances—most of which are merely 
external, such as, the color of the vestments, the re- 
sumption of the Alleluia, etc. Holy Mother the Church 
continues to feed Christian faith with the doctrines 
and lessons presented in the Office and in the Masses 
of the succeeding Sundays. 


St. THOMAS AND OuR FAITH 


The Gospel read in the Mass for Low Sunday, the 
Octave of Easter, is a classic example of the Church’s 
solicitude for the faith of her children. In the passage 
taken from the twenty-second chapter of St. John 
there is contained a salutary lesson, even for those of 
robust faith. The gospel story of St. Thomas’s un- 
belief and subsequent fervent act of faith and repent- 
ance is full of encouragement for the weak in faith, 
and at the same time contains a note of warning to 
believing souls to guard the faith they cherish. We 
Catholics of to-day, who must perforce be deprived of 
the visible companionship of Christ while we are on 
our pilgrimage to the heavenly country, are at times 
confronted with the ordeal of Thomas the Apostle. 
Though the Evangelists tell us that Christ lives again, 
though St. Paul claims that our faith is vain without 
belief in the resurrection of the Savior, though the 
sacred liturgy incessantly hums to us the same refrain, 
there are times when the argument of sense seems 
to outweigh the most sacred authority—and we blurt 
out with St. Thomas: “Except I shall see in His 
hands the print of the nails.... I will not believe.” 
Seeing is believing—so says the world, and yet Christ 
pronounced them blessed “that have not seen, and have 
believed.” 


SEEING AND BELIEVING 


The inner senses of the soul, not the external ones 
of the body, are the organs which are affected by 
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things spiritual. Yet, Holy Mother Church finds that 
the bodily senses are often the best avenues of ap- 
proach to the soul, and that the truths of faith must 
travel through the open lanes of the senses in order 
to come to the secluded recesses of the heart. Thus 
she has provided in the Lenten liturgy such graphic 
representations of Christ’s bitter Passion and Death 
that we not only see “the print of the nails” but are 
made fully conscious of all the other cruel details of 
the last week of our Lord’s natural life upon earth. 
And, while we can not behold the horrors of the cruci- 
fixion with our mortal eyes, its re-enactment upon the 
Calvary of our altars brings it each day before the 
eyes of the soul. If the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
means to us the unbloody death of the God-man, then 
we need not ask to see the print of the nails before 
surrendering to this mystery of the redemption the 
homage of our faith. 


Souvenir 
Mary WINDEATT 


Put these away within some quiet place 

So that the essence of this April time 

Will sing of love and of what might have been, 
If there had been a reason or a rhyme. 


The fragrance of magnolia in the dusk, 
The purple shadow of an iris flower— 
Take heed, and put them carefully away 
To live again some other distant hour, 


So that from out the darkness of a night, 

From out the shade of future years to pass, 

Your eager hand will warmly grasp my hand 

As spring once more goes walking down the grass. 


Then as the withered petals crumble slow 
Into a dust, forgotten, dull and dry, 

We will be shy and sweet and young again, 
And dream old dreams together, you and I. 


Immortality 
STANLEY S. SCHNETZLER 


Spirit and flesh from the Infinite flow. 
Spirit, a deep-running stream; 

Flesh but the glint of the sun on the wave, 
A moment’s swift-vanishing gleam. 


Never was time when this stream did not surge. 
Always, through time, it shall be. 

Only its surface, the flesh, shall be changed; 
Only the form which we see. 


Into the black cave of death though it dip, 

It shall rise into meadows serene, 

All unchanged, though the light from an infinite sky 
Transfigure its earth-clouded sheen. 
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In Pa McPherson’s Parlor 


Rosa ZAGNONI MARINONI 


ESSIE stood before her mother, her eyes 

flashing, her lips trembling. “Why don’t 
you go on and say that you don’t want me to 
entertain my friends in the parlor? Why don’t 
you say so? I'll hire a hall, I'll hire—!” Her 
voice was high pitched and crackling. 

Mother McPherson sat with head low, eyes 
on the garment she was pretending to mend. 
“Don’t talk like that daughter, don’t talk like 
that,” her thin voice was begging. “You know 
how things are. It just don’t seem right that’s 
all. Not right.” 

“Not right, hey?” flared Tessie indignantly. 
“Don’t complain if I stay out late when I can’t 
have a home to ask my frinds to, don’t let Pa 
preach to me either, and throwing up to me a 
‘look at your sister Fanny’ story!” 

“Please, Tessie, let’s not start on that,” came 
a voice from the corner of the room. Tessie 
turned to face her eldest sister, who stood be- 
side the dining room table, her eyes bright. 

“So you’re listening, hey?” flaunted Tessie 
hotly. “Well, Miss Listening In, get a good ear 
full, if you’re listening! You can bring Uncle 
Theodore’s portrait back in the parlor and the 
artificial wax flowers Aunt Sadie gave us 
twenty years ago too. I’m not going to block 
the premises any more. You can have your 
evenings good and quiet after this. See! Good 
and quiet!” 

“What has happened?” whispered Fanny. 

“Oh, you know what’s happened. I was go- 
ing to have company to-night; the new floor- 
walker at the store, a refined young man, good 
enough to feel interested in me,—not knowing 
who I am, I guess. He’s got a car, money, 
class. He’s coming to call, and I asked Ma to 
take off the wall those two chromos of the 
Sacred Heart and the Madonna of the Seven 
Dolors, that’s what—and she’s afraid Pa’ll ob- 
ject.” 

“But, Tessie, I didn’t mind changing the rug, 
taking away the easel with Uncle Theodore’s 
picture, because you was ashamed,” whispered 
Mrs. McPherson meekly. “But the Sacred 
Heart picture and the Holy Mother—we 


brought them over from Ireland—we had them 
there since your father and I married—” 

“Time they came off the wall,” snapped Tes- 
sie. “Put them in your bedroom, put them in 
the dining room, give them to Fanny. She 
likes them! And that sign over the door, with 
‘God Bless Our Home!’ I thought I’d die the 
other night when I had the crowd over. The 
girls snickered when they read that thing over 
the door, and the boys didn’t say much, but 
they sure looked as if they felt sorry for me. 
When I passed the sandwiches, one of them 
said, ‘Let’s bow our head and say grace,’ and 
he looked up at those holy pictures! One of 
the girls almost choked laughing—I tried to 
laugh—but I couldn’t.” 

“You tried to laugh—laugh at the holy pic- 
tures?” came the ghost of Mother McPher- 
son’s voice. 

Tessie went on unmindful. “And when they 
left, they whispered and edged off, as if they 
had been in church! Hot parties I can pull off 
here with a ‘God Bless Our Home’ sign over 
the door!” 

“Tessie, what’s wrong with the sign over the 
door?” came a*voice. All turned. Father 
McPherson, his tin lunch pail swinging from 
his left hand, the corn cob pipe in his mouth, 
his hat still on, had entered the room. Mrs. 
McPerson caught her breath, Fanny’s face 
paled, Tessie’s flushed under the rouge. 

“What’s wrong?” she panted. “It’s that 
they’re all scared to death of you in this house. 
’Fraid to tell you what they think. But I’ll tell 
you, see? I'll tell you! You’re just a foreign- 
er! Can’t make an American out of you! You’re 
an emigrant, that’s what you all are! Emi- 
grants, with your chromos of pictures import- 
ed from Ireland! I’m through! Through! 
See? And when you don’t find me home at 
night, don’t blame me, blame that! And that! 
And that!’ Tessie’s hands were pointing to 
the pictures on the wall; to the motto above the 
door. She covered her face with her hands and 
swept out of the room. 

“Mother, what’s she mean?” asked Father 
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McPherson, taking the pipe from his mouth. 

“She—she’s ashamed of us,” murmured 
Mother McPherson brokenly, and the tears 
broke from her eyes. 

Tessie was in her room, flung across the bed 
and sobbing, when Father McPherson opened 
the door, his lips tight. “Pull up that shade!” 
he commanded. “I want to talk to you and 
look you in the eye when I’m doing it!” 

Tessie gruffed, rose, and pulled up the shade. 
“Sit down!” ordered the old man. 

Tessie sat on the edge of her bed, feigning 
indifference, her hands fumbling with her hair. 
“Well, what’s the excitement?” she queried. 

The old man’s lips were steady as he spoke: 
“Tessie,” he began, “if you was older, I’d think 
you were bad; if you was younger, I’d blister 
you.” 

Tessie tried to laugh. “Well,” she said, 
“what are you going to do since I’m neither 
one?” 

“I’m going to talk to you!” said her father. 
“I feel sorry for you, that’s why I’m talking. 
But don’t you talk back at me, it won’t do you 
no good, and don’t laugh! Now listen! I 
know you’re ashamed of me, my overalls, my 
dinner pail, my pipe—that’s why, when you 
had company, I came in the back way. Your 
mother knows you’re ashamed of her, her 
faded aprons, and her rough hands.—God bless 
them and the work they did!’ Tessie started 
to say something, “Shut up!” cried the old 
man. “I know you’re ashamed of the house 
and all that’s in it! I got a new rug, and a new 
lamp; it cut into my pay envelope, but I didn’t 
mind. I noticed you had the pictures of 
Grandma and Uncle Theodore taken out, I 
didn’t say anything. But now you’re ashamed 
of God and His Mother. You want their pic- 
tures out of the parlor and I came here to tell 
you, I’m not going to have those pictures off 
my wall, hear me? Not off my wall! They are 
going to stay right there and the ‘God Bless 
Our Home’ too.” The old man’s voice shook, 
“T’m not ashamed of them. I’m proud of them, 
and I want you to know that I’m ashamed of 
you! you, my daughter!” Lips trembling, 
eyes sparkling, Joe McPherson turned and 
walked out of his daughter’s room. 


Later, Mother and Father McPherson were 
sitting in the kitchen when Tessie stuck her 
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head in the door. “I’m going,” she said. “If 
anybody comes for me, say I’m out. [I'll be 
home early, you can have the parlor!” The 
head withdrew. Tessie’s high heels clattered 
down the hall. A door banged shut. 

“Sorry Tessie’s got to go out to meet her 
friends,” mumbled the mother staring at the 
dishcloth in her trembling hands. 

“I’m not going to take the pictures down!” 
declared Father McPherson with finality. 

It was at about eight o’clock when McPher- 
son had fully come into his rights as inhabitant 
of the family parlor, that some one rang the 
McPherson doorbell. 

Mother McPherson made as if to rise. “You 
sit right where you are, Kathleen,” said her 
husband, looking up from the gazette he was 
reading, and glancing toward Fanny. “It’s you 
whose going to the door to-night, daughter, 
and if it’s Tessie they’re wanting, you tell the 
young folks her papa’s in the parlor and glad 
to see them. 

Fanny rose slowly to her feet, but seemed 
reluctant to go to the door. “You heard me, 
daughter,” said McPerson, holding the pipe 
against his chin. Fanny hurried to the door. 
Father McPherson swung back on the easy 
chair, sending his stocking feet to rest on the 
library table almost touching Mother McPher- 
son’s sewing basket. 

Fanny’s timid voice came from the hall. 
“Tessie is not at home.” 

Father McPherson’s steady voice cried out: 
“But her papa’s in and you’d better come in 
and see him!” 

There was a silence, then footsteps, and in a 
moment a young man appeared between the 
tasseled curtain of the parlor; close behind 
him was Fanny, her face blushing, her eyes 
frightened. 

Father McPherson regarded the visitor from 
above the newspaper. “Is it a friend of Tessie 
you happen to be?” he queried. 

“Yes,” smiled the young man pleasantly. 
“And are you Mr. McPherson?” He stepped 
forward, his right hand extended. 


“That’s me!” said McPherson as he ran a 
percusory glance from his visitor’s feet to his 
head. He swung himself to a more erect 
posture and shook hands with the young man. 
This done, he wiggled his left thumb in the 
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direction of Mother McPherson and Fanny, 
“That’s Tessie’s ma, and-this girl is Fanny, 
Tessie’s sister,” he announced. 

The young man bowed, smiling. “I am John 
Mullaney,” he said genially, “and mighty glad 
to meet you, can I sit down and wait for Tes- 
sie?” he ventured. 


“Before you sit down,” said Father McPher- 
son, “I want you to take a good look at things 
around here—” and he began to point to the 
pictures on the walls. “That sign there says, 
‘God Bless Our Home,’ and that there picture 
on top the fireplace is the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, and that’s His Mother, the Blessed Vir- 
gin. I’m making you acquainted with things 
around here, because if you’re going to snicker 
at them you won’t be welcome!” 

“Snicker?”’ echoed the puzzled young man. 
“Why—why should I snicker?’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” declared the old man 
talking all in one breath, “but there’s those that 
do, so Tessie tells me. And they object to us 
on account of being Irish emigrants from Ire- 
land, came over in the steerage, not long ago 
either, and got to this country with the help 
of Saint Patrick—and those that thinks we’re 
not good enough for them, ain’t good enough 
for us!” 

Mother McPherson intervened meekly, 
“Now—now—papa—please—” 

“Never you mind, mother,” went on McPher- 
son unperturbed. “You look like an honest 
young man and I don’t mind telling you that 
if you’ve been here the other night with Tes- 
sie’s crowd, you’re on the wrong road!” 

“TI have not had the pleasure of calling here 
before,” smiled the young man. “And besides, 
I am Irish myself. Guess you know that, and 
this looks very much like home to me. In fact, 
I feel at home and am glad to stay.” He was 
unbuttoning his coat. 

Father McPherson gave a glance of triumph 
toward his'wife. “See what I told you, mother. 
Come out with the truth from the start and get 
over with it! Go on, Fanny, take the gentle- 
man’s coat.” Then turning to the visitor. 
“What part of Ireland your folks come from?” 


“Belfast,” said the young man smiling. “And 


mother has just such a picture right at home, 
she brought over from Ireland,” he was point- 
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ing to the Madonna of the Seven Dolors, “and a 
Saint Patrick too, to match it.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Father McPher- 
son jubilantly. “If that’s the case young man, 
you came from a mighty good home and you’re 
welcome as a four-leaf clover in the McPher- 
sons’ parlor!” 

The old-fashioned ornate clock on the marble 
mantle of the McPherson parlor turned it’s 
hands slowly from eight to eleven. When the 
hall door opened, and Tessie, tired, pouting and 
surprised, parted the red velvet curtain, the 
sight that met her eyes made her pause and 
stare. 

Fanny sat before the old spinnet piano, play- 
ing, “Mother Machree.” Beside her, in his 
stocking feet, blue shirt puffing over worn 
trousers, his withered face flushed, sat Father 
McPherson accompanying his daughter play- 
ing on his old concertina. Standing beside the 
piano was John in his shirt sleeves, singing in 
a clear Irish tenor, and Mother McPherson was 
at the moment entering the room from the 
kitchen bearing in her hand a thick china tray 
heaped high with sandwiches and a copper pot 
of steaming coffee. 

Tessie felt stunned with embarrassment. 
Here was her family at its worst, and John 
Mullaney, her hero, was there to witness her 
mortification. Then suddenly it occurred to 
her that John was a part of the scene and that 
he did not look out of place in that setting but 
rather the central figure of it. 

Tessie stood very still. When the song end- 
ed, the performers caught sight of her, and 
Father McPherson, who could not hold a 
grudge in his heart for long, called out jocose- 
ly, “Here daughter, you’ve been missing all the 
fun! It’s your friend we've been entertain- 
ing!” 

Tessie shook hands with John. They laughed, 
Tessie feeling conscious of being out of the 
picture. “I didn’t know you had such a good 
voice,” she told John. 

“And I didn’t know you had such a fine 
family!” declared John cordially. “I say, it’s 
the first time I’ve felt at home since I left the 
old folks in Cincinnati!” He had relinquished 
his reticence, he was being human, biting into 
huge sandwiches, sitting close to Fanny, talk- 
ing to her vivaciously about Irish songs which 











NIGHT ILLUMINATION OF CAPITOL 


he could sing and she could play. Tessie felt 
out of place. 

When the clock pointed to midnight, Father 
McPherson began to yawn, John and Fanny 
were singing together, forgetful of their sur- 
roundings. 

“Well, son, you better be getting on,”’ yawned 
Father McPherson contentedly. “Guess you'll 
be going to work in the morning.” 

John laughed. “I say, Pa,” he smiled clasp- 
ing the old man’s hands in his. “It sounds 
mighty good to have you call me son, doesn’t it, 
Fanny?’ And he glanced at Fanny who stood 
by smiling and blushing. 

All laughed, even Tessie, but her laugh was 
forced. 

The next time John Mullaney went to the 
McPherson’s home it was to call on Fanny. 
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He wanted to see more of her, especially in 
view of the fact that he wished to ask her a 
question. Who knows—what might happen— 
some time—some day? There is much in com- 
mon between them; the same songs, the same 


Irish laughter, the same sort of a home and. 


even the old chromo of the Mother of the Seven 
Dolors imported from Ireland, makes him feel 
at home in Papa McPherson’s parlor. And on 
Sundays Fanny goes riding with John in his 
grey Packard roadster, sometimes they take 
Tessie along, but she sits—in the rumble seat. 


My One Desire 
Mary ELIZABETH BUCKLEY 


Deep in my heart of hearts, dear Lord, 
A craving there has ever been 

To walk with You the thorny way 
Amid the maddening din. 


To soothe Your bruised and broken heart, 
To hold in mine Your weary hand, 

To look into Your loving eyes 

And know You understand. 


To stand awhile beneath the cross 

And show my love is strong and true. 
Dear Lord, this is my one desire: 

To give my life for You. 
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Uncle Sam’s Hired Girls 


EVELYN CRANE . 


OU’LL be safe but you'll be sorry,” is the 

warning often given to the girl who wants 
to get into the Government Service at Wash- 
ington. 

The discouragers wish to impiy that the Gov- 
ernment girl is assured of keeping the wolf at 
a respectful distance from her door but will 
miss the thrills.... and big rewards.... that 
might come from her taking her chances in the 
business world. 

In these days of unemployment and depres- 
sion, Uncle Sam’s 28,000 hired girls at Wash- 
ington may feel that it is not such a bad thing 
to enjoy serene sleep unharrassed by fear of 
losing one’s job on account of hard times. 

Besides, the statement that government work 
is lacking in opportunities is not quite true. 
Miss Grace Abbott, head of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and recently named as one of the twelve 
outstanding women of the United States, is one 
of Uncle Sam’s hired girls. Many others, less 
well-known, enjoy distinction in their particu- 
lar work. At the end of this article is a list of 
women, picked at random, who have risen to 
high positions under the govern- 


to place a law on the statute books even to per- 
mit the employment of women in clerkships in 
Government offices. 

“I cannot truthfully say that we have 
reached the stage where women always have 
the same opportunity for advancement in the 
Government employ that men have. I can say, 
however, that the feeling against the advance- 
ment of women in the United States constant- 
ly grows less and less. This is due not only to 
the steadily diminishing differences between 
the economic status of women and that of men 
in all lines of endeavor, but to the records and 
achievements of the great number of women 
in Federal civil service who have been tried 
out in high places.” 

But gloating about the women who have 
reached the heights can only be inspirational. 
It does not tell Mary Jones who feels that she 
is wasting an elegant education down on the 
farm, and Jane Brown who yearns to do some- 
thing for her country, how they may get a job 
at Washington. 

The Civil Service Commission advises girls 





ment. Some of them, beginning as [ 
clerks which at the present time 
pays $1,260 a year for the lowest 
grade, have stepped up to positions 
in the administrative grades paying 
up to $10,000 a year. As in any 
other field, growth rests with the in- 
dividual. 

Of course, Uncle Sam still favors 
his nephews more than his nieces. I 
talked for several hours with Miss 
Jessie Dell, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, about the op- 
portunities for women under the 
Civil Service. Miss Dell has herself 
served the Government in various | 
capacities for about thirty years. 
She is of the opinion that antifem- 
inism is slowly giving way. 

“As late as 1870”—to quote Miss 
Dell—“it was considered necessary 











MRS. HELEN A. GARDENER FIRST WOMAN MEMBER OF CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION TAKING OATH OF OFFICE 
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Another applicant 
—a man this time— 
wrote to Commis- 
sioner Wales and 
asked whether it was 
necessary to be mar- 
ried in order to ap- 
ply for the job of 
“poultry husband- 
man.” Mr. Wales re- 
plied that marriage 
was not a requisite 
but that it was es- 
sential that the ap- 
plicant have a thor- 
ough knowledge of 
chickens. 

For personal quali- 





CHERRY BLOSSOMS ON THE POTOMAC—WASHINGTON MONUMENT IN REAR fications necessary to 


not to come to Washington until they are called 
there by the Commission. Other things being 
equal, a girl stands a better chance of appoint- 
ment from her own home district. 

The first step is for the applicant to take an 
examination for the position she feels qualified 
to fill. Examinations are given in thirteen 
civil service districts. Announcements are 
made in newspapers, post offices, universities, 
chambers of commerce, large organizations, 
and in every way possible to reach the public. 
Even the radio has been called into service. 
One may also get the required information by 
communicating with the Civil Service Board at 
1724 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

The specialist in some particular line is the 
one likeliest to win appointment. Some of the 
professional positions filled by women are: 
Assistant Examiners in the Patent Office, Home 
Economists, Librarians, Chemists, Physicists, 
and various scientific positions. 

“Lacking any specialty,” says Miss Dell, “my 
advice to a young woman is to study stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. A working knowl- 
edge of these offers one of the best opportuni- 
ties for entrance to the Government service.” 

A fair general education is essential. One 
of the classics at the Civil Service Office on F 
Street is about a competitor in a teacher ex- 
amination who answered that the plural of 
“solo” is “duet” and the feminine of “czar’’ is 
“bazaar.” 


enter the civil service, Miss Dell lists: Good 
health, honesty and sincerity of purpose, in- 
tegrity, industry, loyalty. 

She further elaborated: “The Commission is 
giving more attention to character tests. The 
value of a civil service examination may be 
less than nothing at all if the examination re- 
sults in the appointment to a position of trust 
of an untrustworthy person. The worst crook 
in the world may make a high mark in a scho- 
lastic test.” 

Now what happens to Mary Jones after she 
comes to Washington, a full-fledged Govern- 
ment clerk, and takes the oath of office? What 
are the working conditions? Hours? Recrea- 
tional facilities? 

In the main, the working conditions are ex- 
cellent. The Government has a tremendous 
building program under way which will pro- 
vide commodious space for its vast business 
and will do away with the crowded conditions 
which are a hangover from war days. 

Practically all the large departments have 
economical cafeterias where “two bits” acts 
like real money. Most of the departments also 
have rest rooms with a nurse in charge. Some 
of the departments have also provided fine 
recreational facilities, noticeably the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, where Harding Hall is a 
model the other departments might copy with 
benefit. 

The usual vacation is thirty days a year, not 
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including Sundays and holidays. By accumu- 
lating leave, many girls can permit themselves 
long trips to Europe and the faraway places of 
the world. 

9:00 to 4:30—and the government clerk calls 
it a working day, with a half holiday on Satur- 
days. Uncle Sam is no Simon Legree. Govern- 
ment work may grow monotonous but the life 
insurance companies consider the government 
clerk a splendid risk.. Government. clerks die 
but rarely from overwork. This is not said in 
disparagement of the government clerk. It is 
a compliment to the efficient system built up by 
Uncle Sam. 

And after 4:30 p. m. what is there for the 
girls to do? It has been said that they lead a 
very lonely life. 

The other night, I had occasion to call on 
Jane Nicegirl, a government clerk. Jane lives 
at an institutional hotel in Washington. 

To find Jane, I had to track her down to the 
basement laundry. 

“How about it, Jane?” I asked. “What will 
you do to-night? Retire to your solitary room 
to eat out your heart in loneliness?” 

“Nix!” said Jane. “No time for loneliness 
to-night.” She waved an explanatory hand 
towards a rainbow heap of crepe-de-chine 
ready to be washed. 

“And to-morrow night?” 

“Club dance.” 

“Well, you’re young,” I argued. “But most 
government clerks are past thirty. 
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ment clerk. Practically all of the universities 
have evening classes, giving courses leading to 
regular college degrees. It is not unusual for 
girls to take government jobs so they can com- 
plete their education here and get degrees. This 
makes them eligible for the better professional 
positions. The colleges also have special work 
of non-collegiate grade. Student ladies of the 
evening may go in for culture in any dose they 
can stand. 

“When a woman tires of being a lone wolf 
in the pursuit of culture, she joins a club where 
it is hunted in packs. In proportion to its 
population, Washington probably has more 
organizations ministering to intellectual ambi- 
tions than any other city in the country.” 

We descended by easy stages from culture 
to “movies” as the Washington girl is a con- 
firmed movie-goer. 

Jane thought that the girls prefer the illus- 
trated travelogue, like the Burton Holmes 
series. 

“But I think that lots of the women like the 
sex picture, too, with a good-looking hero,” she 
added. “As the Chamber of Commerce says, 
Washington is a beautiful city full of swell 
marble buildings and marble statues of noble 
men who have passed on to their reward. But 
what the city lacks is enough live men to go 
around. So the government clerk of forty and 
beyond, who has given up expecting anything 
personal from Cupid, selects a picture with 





What do these women do?” ° 

“No one in Washington is past the 
dance age. Women of sixty go and 
have lots of fun. Most of the states 
have State Societies in Washington. 
Each gives entertainments where 
anyone is welcome. They are held at 
swanky hotels and high government 
officials attend. Sometimes, in a 
Paul Jones dance a constituent may 
have the honor of dancing with her | 
Senator. Everyone acts like home 
folks and has a grand time. 

“Then for the serious thinkers, 
there are plenty of opportunities in | 
the city for improving the mind. | 

“In Washington everything waits 
upon the convenience of the govern- 
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plenty of love scenes and enjoys a proxy thrill.” 

“Sort of second-hand romance?” 

“Yes. But second-hand romance like second- 
hand shoes while it lacks glitter is mighty com- 
fortable. It never hurts.” 

Some of Jane’s housemates came in and the 
talk veered to living expenses and budgets. 
From their conversation, it appears that $800 
a year is about the average of what it costs to 
live in Washington. It subdivides about as 
follows: 











Room and board . $500.00 
a eee 75.00 
Clothes sia 150.00 
Recreation and sundries .-............... 75.00 

$800.00 


These girls live within walking distance of 
their work so no carfare is included. Some 
girls prefer to board with private families and 
it is sometimes cheaper that way. Others claim 
that there is a saving in group clubbing togeth- 
er in an apartment, and there is more freedom 
that way, too. But still, the average overhead 
does not fall much below the $800 figure. 

According to Miss Jessie Dell, Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur has exhibited a progres- 
sive spirit in the appointment of women to im- 
portant jobs. The assistant commissioner of 
education is Bess Goodykoontz at a salary of 
about $6,500 a year. Among other women hold- 
ing interesting jobs in the Department of the 
Interior are: Mary Stewart, assistant director 
of education in the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
Dr. Mary O’Malley, clinical director of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital; Mae Schnurr, assistant 
to the Commissioner of Reclamation, and Mrs. 
Julia Maulding, chief of mail and files. 

In the State Department, there are Mar- 
garet Hanna, chief of co-ordination and re- 
view; and Mrs. Ruth Shipley, chief of the 
Passport Division. 

Post-Office Department: Alice B. Sanger is 
chief personnel officer. She can also boast of 
being the first lady clerk ever tolerated within 
the sacred precincts of the White House. 

Department of Agriculture: Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley is chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
and all the subchiefs under her are women. 
Florence Ward is Principal Agriculturist. An- 
other interesting position is held by Mrs. Mer- 
iam Berryhill, who is Traffic Manager in the 
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Department of Agriculture, routing supplies 
and making up itineraries. 

Department of Commerce: Dr. Helen Strong 
holds the erudite position of Geographer. Emily 
Farnum is Personnel Officer of the Census 
Bureau at a salary of $3,700 a year. 

Department of Labor: Grace Abbott is chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, and her higher-up 
asssitants are all women. Mary Anderson, 
chief of the Women’s Bureau is also well- 
known nationally. The United States Housing 
Corporation has a woman chief: Mrs. Lulah 
Andrews. 

Department of Justice: Since the time of 
Mabel Willebrandt, there have been no out- 
standing appointments in the department. 

War and Navy Departments: Miss Dell is a 
gracious Georgian with the typical Dixie voice 
and manners. But I fancied her slate-blue 
eyes flashed and a suspicion of displeasure 
tinctured the bland voice as she told me that 
women have not been particularly recognized 
by the martial departments of the Government. 

Two women who hold $10,000 positions are 
President Hoover’s appointees: Annabel Mat- 
thews as a member of the Beard of Tax Ap- 
peals, and Judge Genevieve Cline as a member 
of the United States Court of Custom Appeals. 
However, this is not a Washington position. 
Judge Cline is stationed at New York. Miss 
Dell is a presidential appointee, having been 
chosen by President Coolidge. She is, probably, 
one of the $10,000 a year ladies, too. 


Spiritual communion may be looked upon as 
a trifle—yet it is one of the mighty trifles that 
steadily build up the spiritual edifice. 


The knowledge of God’s presence in the 
tabernacle is an assurance of His protection. 


A Sheet of Paper 
Rosa ZAGNONI MARINONI 


A sheet of paper is a helpless thing. 

It lies before you ready to impart 

A new found hope, or stab with cruel words 
A human heart. 


A piece of paper that a match can burn, 

Can cause the drooping lips to curve and smile, 
And to a dismayed life it can lend hope— 
Once in a while. 
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The Passing of a Benedictine Bishop 


BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B. 


O N January 16, 1932, there passed from the 
shores of time to the portals of eternity at 
Antibes on the southeast coast of France a 
man whose life had been consumed amid great 
activity “that in all things God might be glori- 
fied.” That man of energy, monk and mis- 
sionary, Abbot and Bishop, was His Excellency 
Most Rev. Gerard van Caloen, O. S. B., who 
had closed a life of usefulness and merit. Born 
in Belgium on March 12, 1853, the feast of 
St. Gregory the Great, who sent the first 
Benedictine monks to convert the Angles, 
Bishop van Caloen made his profession as a 
Benedictine on May 25, 1873. From the time 
of his ordination to the priesthood on Dec. 23, 
1876, until his mission to Brazil in South 
America in 1895, Dom Gerard was occupied in 
Europe with various activities. The Holy See 
invited the Beuron Congregation of Bene- 
dictines, of which Dom Gerard was then a 
member, to undertake the restoration of the 
Brazilian Congregation of the Order. Although 
there had been a number of flourishing monas- 
teries in that distant land across the Atlantic 
before the year 1600, unfavorable circum- 
stances at the end of the nineteenth century 
threatened the Order in that land with com- 
plete extinction. Dom Gerard was chosen for 
this arduous mission. The ancient Abbey of 
Olinda in Brazil, founded in 1592, was revived 
in 1895. In the following year, on May 20, 
1896, Dom Gerard was elected Abbot of this 
monastery. And, although he was an abbot in 
South America, yet he did not sever connec- 
tions with his mother country. Desiring to in- 
crease the number of Benedictine missioners in 
foreign lands, he founded in his native country 
in 1899 the Abbey of St. André near Bruges. 
St. André is really the restoration of the Bene- 
dictine abbey that stood in the same neighbor- 
hood from 1092 until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century when, like so many other re- 
ligious houses, it was swept away by seculariza- 
tion in the frenzy that passed over Europe in 
those troublous times. 

On his fifty-third birthday, March 12, 1906, 


Abbot Gerard was named Titular Bishop of 
Phocza. Episcopal consecration was conferred 
upon him on April 18 of the same year. A lit- 
tle more than two years later, Sept. 6, 1908, he 
became Archabbot of the Brazilian Congrega- 
tion. Advancing in years and finding the bur- 
dens of office too heavy for his weakened con- 
stitution, the zealous prelate resigned on May 
18, 1919. Thus, at the time of his death, Bishop 
van Caloen was seventy-nine years of age. For 
fifty-eight years he had been a professed re- 
ligious and fifty-six years in priest’s orders. 
He had borne the abbatial dignity thirty-six 
years and twenty-six had passed since his con- 
secration as bishop. 

The Abbey of St. André, founded thirty- 
three years ago, now has a large and flourish- 
ing community. According to the “Annals of 
the Order of St. Benedict” for 1930, the com- 
munity numbers 176 members. Of these 77 
are priests, 40 professed clerics in philosophy 
and theology, 21 choir novices and postulants, 
13 regular oblates. Besides these there are 16 
lay brothers, 8 novices and postulants. 

The lines of appreciation that follow, writ- 
ten by “One Who Knew Him,” we take from 
the London Universe, dated Feb. 12, 1932. 

Bishop Gerard van Caloen, O. S. B., was one 
of the most remarkable men of modern Cathol- 
icism. Throughout his life he was a founder 
—always founding something, and the sum 
total of his activities is prodigious. Of a Bel- 
gian noble family, he entered the monastic life 
at Beuron in 1874; still a young monk, he was 
one of the foundation community at Mared- 
sous; then he founded the school there; then 
he was at the foundation of S. Anselmo (the 
International Benedictine College) in Rome as 
a professor; then he founded the Belgian 
liturgical movement, and the great output of 
books and periodical literature associated with 
it. 

But still young, he was only getting into his 
stride. He meant to spread the traditional mis- 
sionary activity of St. Benedict’s sons, so he 
founded near his ancestral property, a little 
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way out of Bruges, the Abbey, now a great ab- 
bey, of St. André, not far from the side of the 
old Benedictine House of that name. This ab- 
bey he meant to make, and did make, a nursery 
for foreign missionary work. In a few years, 
more than a hundred religious passed out to 
Brazil alone. 


Dom Gerard’s eyes had turned young to the 
East, and Pope Leo looked to him to inaugurate 
an apostolate for the reconciliation of the 
Orthodox. But something else intervened; 
Brazil had a revolution. For years that coun- 
try had suffered under an anticlerical mon- 
archy, and in particular, the religious orders 
were being quietly suffocated. Ancient, glo- 
rious, and wealthy Benedictine abbeys were 
standing empty but for a few patriarchal sur- 
vivors, religion everywhere was at the lowest 
ebb. The revolution brought a republic that 
adopted a policy of tolerance. It was now or 
never, so Pope Leo turned Dom Gerard’s face 
from East to West and told him to refound 
religion in Brazil. The next years read like a 
fairy tale. Not merely did the new Abbot re- 
people the old abbeys, he founded new educa- 
tional work in the great cities, and then 
launched out into the hinterland with missions 
to the Indians in the jungles of the Amazon, 
and established a complete organization, him- 
self becoming a bishop and abbot nullius. 


So the work went on, till, insatiable as ever, 
the Bishop-Abbot turned his eyes to the Far 
East. But this time Africa called, and the 
King of the Belgians entrusted to him and his 
monks the evangelizing of the Belgian Congo. 
The first monastery there—at Kapolowe, 
founded in 1930, is called St. Gerard after him. 
But he was not destined to bring this work into 
being personally. His health had for some 
years been broken by his incredible labors and 
journeyings. In 1912 he had appointed Dom 
Theodore Néve Abbot of St. André, and in 
1919 he resigned all his functions and dignities 
and became again a simple monk. His late 
years, of suffering and growing physical in- 
capacity, were spent at the Villa S. Benoit at 
Cap d’Antibes. Here, when strength permitted, 
he turned towards the labors he had hoped as a 
young man to undertake, and busied himself 
in the interests of the Orthodox who in such 
numbers found refuge from Russia on that 
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coast. And so he passed away: ecce alia quin- 
que (and more!) superlucratus sum. (Lord, 
thou didst deliver to me five talents, behold I 
have gained other five over and above.—St. 
Matth. 25:20.) He lies buried in the quiet 
monastic cemetery behind the church of his 
beloved Abbey of St. André. 

The first funeral service took place at An- 
tibes on Jan. 21, with a Low Mass in the chapel 
founded by the late Bishop, followed by the 
Bishop of Nice in the parish church, attended 
by the Bishops of Monaco, Fréjus, and Digne. 
The Bishop of Nice delivered the panegyric, 
and after Mass the Mayor of Antibes delivered 
outside the church a thrilling discourse in 
praise of the late Bishop. 

The body was later conveyed to Belgium, 
where on Jan. 30 the funeral took place in the 
Abbey Church, the Mass being sung by the Ab- 
bot and Absolution given by the Bishop of 
Bruges. The church and precincts were crowd- 
ed, and the stalls were filled with distinguished 
representatives of the Belgian hierarchy and 
clergy of the religious orders and of the state, 
military and civic authorities. The magnificent 
panegyric was preached by Dom Bede Lebbe, 
of Maredsous—a worthy tribute to the first 
monk professed there, Dom Gerard van Caloen. 


Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is sure 
of a speedy reward. 


Valor 


STANLEY S. SCHNETZLER 


I know a valley lonely as night 

And child as the breath of snow 

Where the caravans of the dead call halt 
And the wraiths of the living go. 


My valley stretches across the miles 

Till it touches the fearsome rim 

Of a shadowed spot where our Lord once prayed 
That a cup be withheld from Him. 


It is here they cower, the halt and the lame, 
The sorrowing, blind, and the weak, 

Till a fateful voice, on the desert breeze, 
Asks of them, “What do ye seek?” 


And they lift their eyes in hopeful quest 
To cry, as His face they see, 
“We ask the ultimate boon, dear Lord— 
Thy courage at Gethsemane!” 








Ap 
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- Letters to Barbara 


CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


(Continued) 
LETTER NUMBER FOUR 


June 30, 1927. 
Barbara dear: 

When is a school teacher not a school teach- 
er? 

Starlight in the desert. Through the long 
twilight I sat on my doorstep and watched the 
scrubby cedars turn to dark splotches. The val- 
ley was a purpling mist. 

Last night at sunset I sat on a doorstep that 
was not my own. It was Anita, the witch’s. 

Inside was Paula Romero, who a year back 
went to cook at Bar of ranch house. She was 
a beautiful girl, fairly holding her hands out to 
life. Bruised, battered, scorned, she came to 
Anita’s, and Anita took her in. 


* * * * * 


She lay pale and quiet. Her eyes were 
closed. Something told me soon she would come 
to the last horizon that men can know. 


* * * * * 


Paula’s family—who had cast her out—came 
to the funeral. There was feasting and crying 
for two days and two nights. They brought the 
coffin from Taylor Springs, eighty miles. 

The funeral Mass was in the Amato chapel. 
The Sefiora was in the first pew. I sat at the 
back so I could see it all. 

Poor Paula! Disowned in life by her own, 
because she forgot the innocence that makes a 
girl beautiful. Buried amidst tears, prayers, 
friends, flowers. 

I thought when I first came to this remote 
part of the world, nothing ever happened here. 
Each day I meet incidents identical to what we 
encountered in Duluth. 

We are a thousand miles apart! It seems to 
me—when I am not lonesome—lI will never re- 
turn to Duluth to live. So much of a Spaniard 
am I that I think in Spanish. No word of 
English is spoken only in my school. 

Paz Amato was at the funeral. He is taller 
than most Mexicans; olive-skinned, dreamy- 


eyed. Listen to me rave about him! He did 
not impress me at all. Old Anita told me to- 
day he was my future husband! 

I did not get to meet him. 

Did I tell you we get our water at the river 
—the Palo Blanco River? Not a well or pump 
in the entire village. 

Hastily, 
Peggy. 
LETTER NUMBER FIVE 


Sofia, New Mexico, 
July The Fourth. 
Barbie love: 


No school to-day. A barbecue on the Amato 
lawn. Every hireling was present—even from 
the hills where the sheep range. 

I met Pasquale—called Paz. He is wonder- 
ful, but I did not allow him to think I thought 
that. His village adore him. He threw coins 
—fifty cents pieces—into the crowd at least 
twenty times. He must have had one hundred 
fifty cent pieces. 

There was a platform erected for dancing. 
How Mexicans love to dance! They swing 
your arms over your head until you know they 
will turn in their sockets. 

But not Paz, with whom I danced eleven 
times. He dances as they do in Duluth. 

When the afterglow was deepening to purple 
and misty lavender shadows were lengthening 
over the eastern hills, Paz showed me the gar- 
den. 

When I finally left, he came to my door with 
me. The world was full of gray shadows. It 
was an hour before dawn. 

I did not go to bed. Here I sit in the gray- 
ing dawn, writing to you. I. am back in a 
world of yesteryears. Before me are the wild 
Antelope Indians, charging down from the 
north upon the sainted Franciscans, who 
braved all dangers to plant the Cross of Christ. 

I had a glorious time at the dance. Paz is 
mentally brilliant; kind, a leader, and his 
force is not entirely physical. There is some- 
thing spiritual about him. 
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Must snatch a few winks. School to-day. No 
vacations in these hinterlands. Adios. 


Two days later. 

Paz took me to Passamonte last night to a 
dance, at the rancheria of a don who lives as 
did the Normans at the time of their conquest. 

The ride was indescribably beautiful. Night 
time in the desert. Above the Carrizo Creek 
the great southern moon rose slowly. In the 
hills the coyotes had begun their eerie howling. 

Night time in a star-hung, mystic country. 
Banjos strumming as we passed rancherias; 
wranglers singing in the shadow of the bunk 
houses. 


Sunday night, July 10, 1927. 

Paz sang in the choir and I played the organ. 
After Mass he was godfather to two new 
babies. I was godmother. Both were boys. 
They named them both the same. Here it is: 
PASQUALE PEGGY JUAN ALFREDO 
MIGUEL. Their family names are Romero 
and Anallo. 

I went to dinner at the rancheria. Such eats! 
Unbelievable! Courses: 

Fruit cocktail; 

Broiled Fish and hashed peppers; 

Sweet brown bread and wild pear sauce; 

Roast turkey with boiled rice and vege- 

tables ; 

Coffee and tortillas. 

Six courses! The nuts and candy were eaten 
in the living room. The service was supreme! 

The Sefiora, Paz’s mother, looks distrusting- 
ly at me. A Northern adventuress. He could 
marry Ramona Lopez, from Lopez ranches at 
Malpie, and please the Sefiora in so doing, for 
Ramona is Spanish to the core: womanhood 
protected behind a ten foot wall; a few years 
in a convent school; a marvel at making altar 
linens, candles, and yarn; comes from a family 
who hold a grant on their land from the Vice- 
roy of old Mexico. She is well-bred, well-be- 
haved. “Never,” said the Sefiora to me in 
Spanish, “would Donna Ramona so far forget 
herself as to go forty miles, at night time, with 
a man alone.” 

Meaning me when I went with Paz to the 
dance at Paussamonte! 
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She, the Sefiora, will not demean herself by 
speaking English. She does not understand 
one word. With all her crust she is a grand 
dame, a cross between a Roman matron and a 
Roumanian queen. Regal. Most beautiful— 
an oddity among her people as she is fair- 
skinned, blue-eyed, and golden-haired. An An- 
dalusian, or fair Spaniard. She is hospitable 
to the utmost. It hurt her to entertain me but 
she felt she had to, and she is clever enough to 
whitewash an unpleasant situation. 

Little sister, couldn’t I, too, be high-headed 
if I owned twenty thousand acres in one 
county, and as many more in another county? 
If my sheep were countless? My linens and 
silver far-famed? If my doors were mortised 
and my walls were four feet thick? If, instead 
of being descended from peasants, I was de- 
scended from royalty? 

I had thought—before I met Paz—to go 
back to Raton in September to my school there. 
Now I think I will stay here, in the jumping-off 
place of the universe. 

Here is Anita, the witch, to beg a candle and 
some meal from me. 

Love, 
Peggy. 


LETTER NUMBER SIX 


August seventeenth. 

Jumping sidewinders! It is six weeks since 
I wrote you—six weeks crammed full. 

An epidemic broke out in the village. Small- 
pox. Brought to us by the stranger whom the 
Sefiora, in her charity, sheltered and nursed. 

The nearest doctor was at French, seventy 
miles as the crow flies. Ninety miles by trail. 
Four days journey by railroad. It takes a day 
to get to Raton as there is but one train a day 
on the Santa Fe. At Raton it is necessary to 
lie over to catch the cattle train, which goes 
twice a week, over the Fort Worth and South- 
ern, to Grenville. 

“Go thou,” said the Sefiora to me in Spanish, 
“for the doctor. You are the useless one. You 
only can we spare.” 

Complimentary? That woman is full of 
praise for me. 

I took Paz’s car and went. As I drove I re- 
solved to show her I was not useless. I had a 
knowledge of medical prudence and was head 
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of a government school before I came here; 
head, where I dispensed -medicine, rendered 
first aid, and could do more. I would show her 
what a nurse I was! 

Which I did. Long hours I worked, trying 
to be a Nightingale. 

Paz was a true son of St. Francis. 
work? And is he gentle? Patient? 
He is a wonder. 

The Sefiora also served, efficiently, aloofly, 
as became one of noble blood. 

You could see it hurt her to bathe a roust- 
about; to soothe a kitchen maid; to pray at 
the deathbed of a herder. But she did it and 
never flinched. 

You see, Barbie, she is real royalty, descend 
ed from the first families—Cortes, de Vaca 
and Montezuma. 

The doctor, Tom Wynn, is a Chicago boy, 
who was graduated from Rush. 

He would not have stayed so long with us 
only Juanita came home. She is Paz’s sister, 
single, twenty-nine, and fiercely independent. 
She is a graduate nurse and has been doing in- 
dustrial nursing in Trinidad. 

No call for her to work. She likes to. 

The Sefiora did not notice their friendship. 
It blossomed into love and Tom had the 
temerity to tell her he was going to marry Jo- 
hanna—that is what Juanita calls herself as it 
is American. 

Jumping sidewinders! Did that royal lady 
stand on her dignity? She got purple in the 
face and declared—in my presence—all Amer- 
icans were heretics, utterly destitute of morals, 
and thieves! 

When she finally finished she was ill, and my 
vocabulary had grown six hundred words—all 
new ones. 

We coaxed her to her room. The strange 
part of it all is she wanted me near her, after 
the way she talked of my countrymen. 

By night she was in a high fever. 
Wynn diagnosed it as smallpox. 

Johanna—she who had been baptized 
Juanita—turned right in and helped me with 
her mother. 

And I feel Paz loves me. But in times of 
death is it seemly to speak of love? Paz, you 
deduce, is well-bred. 

While the good Sefiora lay between life and 


Can he 
Calm? 


Doctor 
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death her peons decided to make a great sac- 
rifice for her recovery. They would_sacrifice a 
human victim. Accordingly they fashioned a 
cross from the trees in the canyon, and tied 
thereto Enrico de Nizza, the ranch foreman. 
He was to take all the punishment given him, 
for the love of God and the Sefiora. This would 
appease God Who would grant the Sefiora a 
lease on life. 

A form of the Penitentes! It might have 
worked had not Johanna—she who formerly 
was Juanita—and the doctor strolled into the 
canyon for a quiet chat. 

They reported to Paz. He was furious. He 
so far forgot him self as to run, to run to the 
canyon. I followed him. 

- A few roars from Paz and they dispersed. 
He promised beatings to several. Beating with 
a lash! 

Others he sent to pray outside the Church. 

Barbara, I had almost made up my mind to 
marry Pasquale Juan Enrico Miguel José Al- 
fredo Pedro Amato—when he would ask me. 
But now—? 

Forget what I said about remaining here. 


Peggy. 
LETTER NUMBER SEVEN 


Sofia, New Mexico, 


Labor Day, 1927. 
Barbie: 

We were married—Paz and I—Saturday, 
amid one hundred burning candles, made by 
his mother and stored away against this time. 

Johanna and the doctor were also married. 
It was a double wedding. 

The Sefiora asked me to marry her son; said 
he loved me; was bewitched of me. 

Like Priscilla of old, I asked: “Why don’t 
he speak for himself?’ 

He did, later, when we walked out across the 
desert sands. 

Barbie, little sister, you are coming down 
here to live. Paz said so. 

You will like the Sefiora. She cannot help 
hating Americans. We—not you and I—but 
Americans have done some low things to the 
New Mexican Spaniards, such as land-jockey- 
ing, and sheep-destroying. 

The wedding dance is not half danced. It 
will last three days more. Grandees for two 
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hundred miles around are here, making merry. 
If a prohibition agent came now! 

The Sefiora gave me the dowry, in duplicate, 
that she gave Johanna. You will like the 
Sefiora. She is a lady. 

We are coming north in a few days—to get 
you. It would be indecent for us to leave and 
curtail the festivities. 

You are coming home with Paz and me. 

Do I love him? So much so that I would 
live in a herder’s cabin with him, in the un- 
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conquered wilderness. With him I would love 
the blistering days, the privations, the man- 
killing hardships, the star-filled nights. 

The fascination of New Mexico is holding 
me. 

I will see you soon, Barbara dearest. The 
exact date I cannot state. Paz and I will walk 
up to my childhood home on Third Street, 
where you will be waiting. 

Until then, I am, ever yours, Peggy Amato. 

(To be continued) 


Always With Us 


FLORENCE 


RS. Allison looked curiously about the 

little room, noting the tall cupboards 
that lined the walls, the businesslike desk at 
one end, and the stiff wooden chairs ranged in 
line at the other. , 

“I’m afraid I shan’t know how to be very 
helpful; it’s all new and strange to me,” she 
said rather shyly to Mrs. Bond. 

Mrs. Bond had already slipped out of her 
fur coat, turned on the heat, and set paper, ink, 
and pens ready for use. 

“You will learn faster than you think,” she 
answered encouragingly. “Before anyone 
comes I’ll show you where we keep our sup- 
plies; and after I have handled one or two 
cases you will see how it is done. Of course, 
experience counts for a great deal, but it is 
quickly gained.” 

Mrs. Allison followed her, as she went to the 
first cupboard and swung open the door. 

“Shoes are kept in this case. See! It is 
plainly marked. The second and third compart- 
ments are full of clothing for children; and the 
fourth, of women’s wear,” Mrs. Bond ex- 
plained; and after she had firmly closed the 
doors, she added, with characteristic energy, 

“IT am always overjoyed when it’s my week 
to distribute the supplies of our Aid Society. 
I’ve done work of this kind as long as I can re- 
member, understand it thoroughly, and love 
it.” 

“TI see that everything is systematically ar- 
ranged,” Mrs. Allison said, in timid approval; 
and as Mrs. Bond seated herself behind the 
desk she went on to explain, 


GILMORE 


“You know that before last spring I had 
never lived in a city, but in a little town—a 
mere village. The only sort of charity work 
that I have ever done has been to help any 
neighbor who, for one reason or another, did 
not have enough to live on. I’ve always loved 
to do that.” 

“Of course, this is very different,” Mrs. 
Bond said quickly and patronizingly. “It’s big- 
ger, and more systematic, and when it’s prop- 
erly managed, it is much more efficient. I ad- 
mit that some of our members never learn. 
They give indiscriminately, and with both 
hands. The rest of us shudder and groan when 
their turns come to preside here.” 

Mrs. Bond opened a small drawer in the desk 
and took out some cards; and swiftly glanc- 
ing over them, she continued, 

“T am sure you understand, Mrs. Allison, 
that in dealing with the very poor it is most 
important to remember that one must always 
be on her guard against fraud. People of that 
class haven’t the same sense of honor that we 
have; it would be unfair to expect it of them. 
Lie! There’s nothing that some of them won't 
say to get a pair of shoes or a coat for noth- 
ing!” 

Mrs. Allison stared at her in amazement. 
“Why, it wasn’t so in New Philadelphia,” she 
protested; and although Mrs. Bond listened 
with an air of resignation rather than with any 
pretense of interest, she related eagerly, 

“For instance, for five or six winters a dear 
old couple at home—Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy— 
have needed help, and plenty of it. Mr. Ken- 
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nedy never succeeded very well; so, of course, 
they could save almost nothing as the years 
went by; and when he became too feeble and 
rheumatic to work; you can see for yourself, 
Mrs. Bond, how it would be with them. 


“In summer he and Mrs. Kennedy have a 
garden, and she cans enough fruit and vege- 
tables to last them throughout the winter; but 
unfortunately, with all the good will in the 
world, sugar and tea and coffee and coal and 
any number of other necessities can’t be raised 
in the best-tended garden. We found an ex- 
cellent way to supply what they need without 
making them feel the least embarrassment 
about accepting the things. 

“Luckily, Mrs. Kennedy’s birthday comes in 
October, and the first fall that her husband was 
not able to work we arranged a surprise party 
for her, and year by year we repeated it. We 
devised some lame excuse to get her away from 
home during the afternoon, and while she was 
gone the cellar was filled with coal: the men 
did that for them. Mr. Kennedy was in the 
secret, and he was as excited as a boy about it. 


“That evening nearly everyone in New Phila- 
delphia went to their house between half past 
seven and half past nine, taking some useful 
gift for Mrs. Kennedy—and such laughing 
and joking as there was about it all! 


“Two or three months later, when we sus- 
pected that their supplies were running low, 
Christmas gave us another excuse to take 
them more presents of food—and that was a 
good time for some warm woolen things, too. 
And late in the winter—on the thirteenth of 
February, if I remember—Mr. Kennedy’s 
birthday comes, and then we had our chance 
to tide them over until warm weather. They 
were so grateful—the two poor old dears! And 
we used to have great fun in planning the 
parties, so they would not get a hundred 
pounds of tea and no coffee, and dozens of 
pairs of gloves and no socks or stockings!” 


She paused, but Mrs. Bond said nothing. 
She was frowning at the report which she held 
in her hand. After a few moments Mrs. Alli- 
son continued, with enthusiasm, 

“The only other really poor family in New 
Philadelphia were the Smiths—a big family 
with six little girls. Mr. Smith was ill for 
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three or four years, so every spring and fall 
ten or twelve of us would get together all the 
dresses that we could possibly spare, and ar- 
range to make them over so that Mrs. Smith 
and each of the children should have at least 
two for the coming season. Odd lengths of 
flannel supplied petticoats, and we coaxed 
money for shoes from our long-suffering hus- 
bands. Ordinarily, they bought Smith’s coal, 
too; but one long, unusually cold winter, when 
coal was very expensive, the men rebelled about 
the first of February. They really couldn’t 
afford to do any more. So we made fancy 
articles of all kinds and quantities of candy, 
and advertised a sale in Dunn’s store. Of 
course, we could not explain what the proceeds 
were to be used for, and we have often laughed 
among ourselves to think that the farmers’ 
wives, from the country round about, probably 
imagined that we kept the money for ourselves. 
By half past four, in the afternoon of the sale- 
day we have made fifty dollars; but there were 
still a good many articles unsold, so we tele- 
phoned our husbands and begged them to come 
and help us. Poor Mr. Allison had to pay good, 
hard-earned money for fudge—which he hates, 
a sewing bag, and a pin cushion that won’t hold 
pins. I don’t know what was used for stuffing, 
but no pin can be forced into it.” 

Mrs. Allison laughed merrily, and her face 
glowed, as she added, by way of conclusion, 

“The Smiths are lovely people.. It was al- 
ways a joy to be good to them. But Mr. Smith 
is stronger now, and is able to work a few 
hours every day, and two of the girls are al- 
most grown and have positions at Dunn’s, so 
they feel rich. I’m afraid we were almost sor- 
ry when they become so prosperous.” 

“Conditions are very different in a city,” 
Mrs. Bond commented drily. “Here, we can’t 
be expected to know the poor, as we know our 
friends. They are cases, and must be handled 
without sentimentality or overindulgence. It’s 
far better for them in the end. If pauperism 
is encouraged, if it’s made too pleasant, why 
it’s plain that—” 

At this moment two women entered the 
room: stout, awkward, foreign-looking women 
who did not think to close the door until Mrs. 
Bond sharply reminded them to do so. 

“Now tell me quickly what you want,” she 
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said, as they slowly and shyly approached her 
table. 

“‘I—it’s shoes for my children that I need— 
for four of my children. My husband worked 
in the Sanders shoe factory, and it closed down 
two months ago, and he can’t find another job 
anywheres; and all the children need new 
shoes,” one of the women explained. 

“All four children need shoes!” Mrs. Bond 
echoed incredulously. 

The woman nodded assent. 

“Four pairs of shoes gave out the same day, 
did they?” Mrs. Bond persisted, with a laugh. 


“No,” the woman answered, with a nice dig- 
nity, so Mrs. Allison thought; “No, not on the 
same day. Jimmie’s have had holes in them 
two weeks already; and Susie’s had the first 
hole all the way through yesterday when she 
came home from school, and Mary’s—” 

At this point Mrs. Bond interrupted her, 
laying a bejeweled hand on the fur-trimmed 
sleeve of the woman’s coat: 

“You have no money to buy shoes for your 
children, but you seem to have had plenty to 
spend on a fine coat for yourself,” she said. 

The woman’s face flushed, and she turned to 
her companion. 

“It’s no use. I told you before we came, it 
was no use,” she said quietly; and without an- 
other word she led the way toward the door. 

Mrs. Bond frowned. “I would have given 
her one or two pairs,” she said to Mrs. Allison. 
“For a beggar she’s rather haughty, it seems 
to me.” 

Mrs. Allison made no reply. Her tender, un- 
reasoning heart ached for the woman. 


The next applicant was given a woolen 
dress; the third, shoes and stockings; and 
after them there came a woman whom Mrs. 
Bond instantly called by name. 

“Why, Mrs. Nugent, what brings you here?” 
she asked, in unfeigned surprise. 

It was evident that Mrs. Nugent was taken 
aback to see Mrs. Bond. 

*‘I—I—I thought maybe I could get an order 
for groceries, Mrs. Bond. I haven’t a thing in 
the house to eat except potatoes. It’s two days 
since—” 

Mrs. Bond laughed. “Now, now, Mrs. 
Nugent, admit that you were startled to see 
me on duty here. You counted on finding some 
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one who does not know you. Only three weeks 
ago I met your husband on the street and he 
told me that he is employed in the Goddard 
plant and will have work all winter.” 

Mrs. Nugent hesitated for an instant before 
she turned away. 

“Cases like hers make a person suspect 
everyone!” Mrs. Bond cried, as soon as she 
was out of hearing. “Her husband took care 
of our furnace in winter and our lawn in sum- 
mer for two years. He is a very nice man. I 
would be willing to wager that he does not 
know she is trying such tricks as this.” 

“Perhaps—perhaps,” Mrs. Allison stam- 
mered, vainly trying to devise some excuse for 
Mrs. Nugent; but, although she could find 
none, wisely or stubbornly, she was not con- 
vinced that the woman was a fraud. 

The long, busy day passed quickly, with one 
hour’s restful interruption for luncheon, and 
other pleasant moments of leisure when mem- 
bers of the Aid Society dropped in to chat. It 
was almost half past four o’clock when Mrs. 
Allison started homeward, weary in body and 
sorely puzzled in mind. In New Philadelphia 
giving had been a joy to the givers and un- 
alloyed joy to the poor; in Mrs. Bond’s hands 
it became nerve-racking work on the one side, 
and a series of humiliations as the price of help 
on the other. Very reluctantly Mrs. Allison 
had. to admit to herself that in certain cases 
Mrs. Bond’s methods had seemed to justify 
themselves: there was the woman whose hus- 
band Mrs. Bond knew to have a good job for 
the winter; there was that mother who had 
asked for shoes for all her children, although 
she was wearing a finer coat than Mrs. Allison 
had ever owned. 

She reached the corner of Seventh and 
Spruce streets, expecting to get a street car 
within a minute or two, only to find that there 
was trouble on the line and no car had passed 
that point for ten minutes. She waited twenty 
minutes before one came in sight, while, little 
by little, a small crowd gathered; and to be- 
guile the time Mrs. Allison listened to snatches 
of the conversation of various groups about 
her. 


After a few moments she heard a voice be- 
hind her which sounded faintly familiar, and 
she listened attentively, trying to remember 
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when she had heard it. Very soon she knew. 

“TI was so ashamed,” the woman was saying. 
“T’ll never try it again so long as I live. I 
don’t care what happens to us, I won’t. That 
lady didn’t know how I hated to beg for shoes. 
But the children need them so bad; and it 
may snow any day, now that it’s almost the 
middle of November. She just didn’t believe a 
word I said: I could see all the time she didn’t; 
and she took hold of my sleeve—you know the 
coat that I’ve been so proud of that has fur 
around the neck and nice fur on the sleeves: 
well, she took hold of one sleeve, and she says, 
a way that made me feel awful cheap, ‘You 
seem to have plenty of money to buy a fine coat 
for yourself.’ I was too ashamed to tell her 
how I bought it three years ago for twelve 
dollars from a lady who paid a lot of money 
for it, and then got so stout she couldn’t pos- 
sibly squeeze into it.” 

“But what can you do about shoes for the 
children?” the woman beside her asked, al- 
most as anxiously as if they had been her own 
little ones. 

“They just had to have shoes: Jimmie and 
Susie, anyhow, because they go to school; so 
I went to Jake’s place and traded my coat. He 
let me have this plain one—it isn’t very warm, 
but it will do all right: this coat, and two pairs 
of shoes nearly as good as new ones.” 

After a pause the woman added, “The Aid 
Society was awfully good to Sallie O’Connor; 
and they gave Mary Lowe all the dresses her 
children had to have; but mostly it’s no good 
going to such places. They just—don’t under- 
stand.” 

There had been silence between the two for 
some minutes before the second woman said 
impatiently, 

“I don’t believe that street car is ever com- 
ing”; and after an instant, she continued, in 
a dispirited way, 

“T went to that same place myself about ten 
o’clock this morning. It was a lady named 
Mrs. Bond who was in charge. I felt scared 
and upset the moment I opened the door and 
saw her sitting there. My husband used to 
work for her and her sister. They liked him, 
and were real good to him in lots of ways. She 
always said he is a fine man, and—and he is: 
you know he is. Of course, she thought I was 
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just trying to get something for nothing, and I 
couldn’t—I simply couldn’t tell her how he got 
in trouble two weeks ago and is in the work- 
house for a year.” 

“And you can’t go to work yourself and leave 
your mother alone all day, she being so help- 
less and crippled as she is,” her friend said 
sympathetically. 

“I don’t see how I can. [I'll have to think it 
out, and see how I can manage. We must have 
something besides potatoes to eat to-morrow. I 
guess I’ll have to go to Sister Marie again. She 
gave me a big basket of groceries a week ago, 
and I hate to ask her so often, because she 
won't say no, even if the Sisters haven’t plenty 
for themselves. But I do love to go there. She 
treats a person so gentlelike.” 

At this moment a string of street cars came 
in sight; but Mrs. Allison did not hurry for- 
ward to board one of them. Instead, she 
walked thoughtfully down the street until she 
reached St. Vincent’s. 

“Sister Marie, this is a little offering for 
your poor,” she said to the smiling little por- 
tress, giving her a bill which she could not 
easily spare; and she added longingly, 

“TI do not know the poor people here. I hope 
I shall some day.” 


Sin is weakened by each successive Com- 
munion. 


In the Eucharist God communicates His 
power to His creatures. 


My Hands 
Mary ELIZABETH BUCKLEY 


_ I often wonder, Lord, what are 
Your plans for me—remembering, too, 
How full once were these hands of mine— 
So full of love for You. 


See now how coldly pale they are 

And empty, too, of every deed. 

Could I but hear Your voice, and know 
You see my pressing need! 


* * * * * 


You need not say a word, dear child, 
But only show to me your hands 
Forever filled with love for One 

Who sees and understands. 


















“In the line of thought production, 
the Press is second only to the 
soul; the soul creates thought, the 
Press spreads thought.” 

—A. K., O. S. B. 
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the holy Priesthood, and to help poor, but deserving, boys to at- mé 
tain that end. me 

The erection of this building has burdened us with a heavy 
debt. May we not look to at least some of our readers for financial assistance 
to aid us in liquidating this indebtedness? to 

Possibly you may have influence with some particular friend in making 
a substantial donation. Any donation, whether small or large, will be heart- 
ily welcomed. an 

As a token of appreciation I will make a special memento in the daily FR 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass that Almighty God may grant your wishes. You 
may send me with your donation your intentions listed on a separate sheet of 
paper, and they will be included in a special Mass on Corpus Christi, May ner 
26th. This Mass will be offered up for the purpose of pleading with Almighty 
God to change the adverse conditions of these days of depression, and for your 
intention. Send directly to Fr. Edward, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





Dear Fr. Edward:— 
Please include my intentions in the Mass on Corpus Christi. I am enclosing $.................. 
for the NEW HOME OF THE GRAIL. 
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“And do not forget to do good, and 
to impart; for by such sacrifices 
God’s favor is obtained.” 


—Heb. 13, 16. 
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magazine can exist, nor can we accomplish our ideal of educating, many, 
many poor but deserving boys to the Holy Priesthood. 
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Spiritual Conferences for College Men 


BURTON CONFREY, PH. D. 


(Continued) 


VERY one recognizes the fact that we 

have, and always shall have, with us the 
small souls who grope blindly because they do 
not seek the Light. Of greater interest to this 
exposition are those who strive—and happily 
do not strive in vain. Such are the authors of 
the next three papers. 


On the First Friday of the month I went 
to the sacristy, where I vested in cassock 
and surplice and immediately entered the 
sanctuary. I gave myself unreservedly in- 
to the Holy Presence. It was in an at- 
mosphere of piety that my eyes were cast 
upon the Most Blessed Sacrament. The 
flickering of the candles, the sweet odor of 
the flowers, and the dead silence in the 
church, created a respectful awe which 
told me that God, All-Powerful and All- 
Loving, was truly present within the mon- 
strance, that glistened in the light of the 
candles. In this atmosphere my mind 
worked steadily, not on the surroundings, 
for I had completely left them, but on 
Christ’s love for us. I saw that His love 
was composed chiefly of labor. Christ, the 
King of kings, had condescended to be sub- 
ject to the law of man. He had placed 
Himself under its power, precept, and 
authority. The world sought to allure, men 
sought to entrap, and Satan sought to 
tempt Him; but He rebuked all these in 
order that He might secure our perfect 
wand free justification. Truly, that was la- 
‘bor of love. He never swerved from, or 
faltered in, His purpose. His was the true 
battle of life. 

Surely, after our Savior did those many 
things for us we might do something for 
Him; and so I consecrated myself to Him 
and promised to begin a fervent devotion 
to His Sacred Heart that I might partake 
of the promises that He gave to Saint Mar- 
garet Mary. By doing this I assured my- 
self of a marvelous truth, that of exchang- 
ing sin for purity and an eternity of woe 
for an eternity of bliss. 


My Most FRUITFUL ADORATION Hour 


On the First Friday that has just passed 
I spent some beautiful moments in medi- 
tation. When I first knelt down my 


thoughts were on varied subjects, and it 
seemed impossible for me to concentrate 
upon the Great Master Who was exposed 
before me. I tried with all my weak will 
to think of the prayers that I wished to 
say, but for some reason—perhaps an ex- 
ample of my weakness—I let my thoughts 
stray to the world outside, so different 
from the home of the all-comforting, all- 
beautiful, and all-merciful God, Who wait- 
ed to hear me talk to Him. 


Quite unconsciously I started to think 
of Christ’s Passion. I first went with Him 
to the Garden of Gethsemane. At this 
point I compared myself with the Apostles 
who fell asleep while Jesus prayed. Each 
time I have fallen into sin I did not pray, 
but simply closed my eyes to God. I was 
worse than the Apostles; I pretended to 
sleep. The next point that I dwelt upon 
was the betrayal of Christ, the kiss of be- 
trayal by Judas. I looked back upon my 
life, and felt rotten for staying before my 
Savior after all the times that I have be- 
trayed Him. Not once like Judas, but 
many times I have let myself turn to God 
and say, “I don’t want to know You, 
Christ, for to-night.” No; I didn’t want 
to know Him until I wanted forgiveness 
and comfort. My heart in wonder dwelt 
on the fact that after such acts my Lord 
should let me into His home. Together 
with the betrayal of Christ I thought of 
the denying of Christ by Peter. He whom 
Jesus had chosen denied Christ three 
times. We think of Peter as a weakling, 
as another Judas, as a coward in this mo- 
ment of weakness which overcame him. 
How deep my head hung in shame for all 
the times I have denied Christ. Peter 
made three denials, but I make a denial 
each time I stray from God’s fold. There 
have been times when the devil and Our 
Lord have stood before me, and I have de- 
nied that I knew Christ. If Peter is con- 
sidered as a coward in his moment of 
weakness, what are we who sin many 
times, denying Christ? 


My heart is always torn by the thought 
of the scourging of Christ at the pillar 
and the crowning of thorns. I think how 
brutal, how yellow it was to strike a per- 
son so helpless as Christ was at that time. 
Yet through all this terrible pain and an- 
guish Jesus was meek. Those men gave 
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Christ a few strokes of their whips com- 
pared to the lashes I give to Christ. I in- 
flict each cut deeper every time I fall by 
the wayside. Christ showed His beauti- 
ful virtues of meekness and patience all 
through His Passion. How little of these 
virtues I possess. I fret and whimper un- 
der scourgings that are nothing compared 
to His. 

Up to the Mount Jesus went carrying 
His Cross. I put myseif in His place and 
felt like shrieking, for I could just feel the 
horrible pain He must have endured. 
Then He was nailed to the cross. How I 
would have fought to get away. Oh, the 
bravery and courage Jesus showed. From 
His Cross Jesus looked upon His Mother. 
I can only slightly realize the pain she 
must have felt, because I can see how 
much my own mother would have suffered. 
Yet how ungrateful I am, for each time I 
sin I cause Mary sorrow. 

I thanked Sweet Jesus for forgiving me 
the same as He forgave the thief who died 
beside Him at Calvary. Those beautiful 
moments had passed all too quickly, and I 
went from the warmth and beauty of 
God’s home into the cold and darkness of a 
hardened world. 


CHRIST AS OUR PRISONER 


When we visit the prisons of our Coun- 
try, we see men and women from every 
level of society held behind the bars. Some 
are there because they are hurtful to their 
fellow beings; others because they have 
violated the laws of right living; and still 
more suffer punishment because they have 
allowed their passions to be the masters of 
their actions. 

But what about the Prisoner of the Tab- 
ernacle? What action of His could have 
merited such punishment? Is it possible 
that His friends could not obtain His par- 
don and freedom? 

Yes, it could have been possible; but 
such a release was not pleasing to Him. 
He knew there would be moments in the 
lives of every one of us when human 
friends would desert us, and we would 
need His prisoned-love for consolation. 
He knew, also, life would grow hard to 
bear, and that the stings of our failures 
would plunge us into the depths of dis- 
couragement. No one could offer us, then, 
greater help than the compassionate God 
who was held as captive within our Tab- 
ernacle. So it was His great love that 
merited the bondage of chains. 

We do not visit His prison home to give 
Him consolation ordinarily, but rather to 
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seek from Him strength and grace to 
“fight the good fight” and be loyal sons of 
the Catholic Church. 


Many tired hearts gather, from an eve- 
ning visit with Him, courage to begin 
again another day of warfare against the 
temptations of the world in which they 
live or the encouragement to keep lives 
filled with good examples, which must 
edify and impress those who scoff at them. 


He knew we could not get along without 
Him; hence He willed Himself to be made 
a prisoner on each of the million altars 
throughout the world. Those of us who 
are His friends, and who ask for His re- 
lease are always rewarded by His pres- 
ence in our hearts during Holy Commun- 
ion. Never has He been known to refuse 
to be our guest. We should, then, love 
Him earnestly so that He may know we 
appreciate His generous sacrifice of be- 
coming our “Prisoner of Love.” 


To the author of such a paper one might well 
recommend Newman’s “Omnipotence_ in 
Bonds” with the assurance that it would be ap- 
preciated. An extract such as we have culled 
from the Letters of Frederick Von Hugel (p. 
261) may stimulate to further thought. 


We have to be truthful, conscientious: 
why? Because these are the dispositions 
for putting us into fuller touch with real- 
ities of all sorts, especially with the reality 
of God. Dispositions are thus means to 
acquiring reality—towards knowing, lov- 
ing, willing realities greater than our- 
selves,—in which energizings we grow in 
our own smaller reality. 


When, then, Thekla says “religion has 
primarily to do with is-ness not ought- 
ness,”’ she means that religion is essential- 
ly evidential; that it intimates, first of 
all, that a superhuman world, a_ super- 
human reality is, exists. The first and 
central act of religion is adoration, sense 
of God. His otherness though nearness, 
His distinctness from all finite beings, 
though not separateness—aloofness—from 
them. If I cannot completely know even a 
single daisy, still less can I ever completely 
know God. One of the councils of the 
Church launched the anathema against all 
who should declare that God is compre- 
hensible. Yet God too, God in some real 
senses especially, we can most really know, 
since, as does even the rose, how much 
more is He? since He deigns to reveal 
Himself to us. He does so in a twofold 
manner—vaguely, but most powerfully— 
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in the various laws and exigences of life 
and of our knowledge of it; and clearly, 
concretely, in and by the historic mani- 
festations in and through the great 
geniuses and revealers of religion—the 
prophets and especially Jesus Christ. These 
latter manifestations get thoroughly learnt 
only in and through the various historical 
religious bodies. It is through men 
trained through and through in these 
schools of religion that all the more solid 
and sane insights and habits, even of the 
vague religion, get given most of the point 
and steadiness, which as a matter of fact, 
they possess. 

There is not a line of all the above which 
has not to be learnt in careful detail, in 
lowly practice, in humble daily fight with 
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self—in docility and docility, on and on. 
We will gradually, ruminatingly, get the 
whole unrolled before us. The all-impor- 
tant point is, I think, at each step to feel 
how rich, how inexhaustible, how live it all 
really is! That is why I am trying to get 
such words as “Rome,” “Athens,” etc., to 
mean a great rich world to you. 


Gradually I shall give you more directly 
religious books to ponder; yet, to the end 
these should be made to penetrate and 
purify a whole mass of not directly re- 
ligious material and life. God is the God 
of Nature as of Grace, He provides the 
meal and the yeast. Let us act in accord- 
ance with this, His own action. 


(To be continued) 


Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—A Catholic priest, and a Franciscan, has been 
elected chaplain of the Arizona House of Represent- 
atives. He is Father Urban Habig, O. F. M. 

—There are twelve religious orders represented at 
the Catholic University in Washington. The students 
represent thirty-six dioceses. 

—tThe missionaries of the Catholic Church at present 
number 165,000. Of these, 47,500 are Priests, Broth- 
ers, or Sisters. The others are lay auxiliaries, cate- 
chists, teachers, physicians, nurses, etc. 

—tThe receipts of the Holy Childhood Association for 
the year 1931 were 27,835,023 francs. The children 
of Germany gave most. Their gifts amounted to 
6,601,823 francs. 

—The Reverend Dr. Christian Reisner, pastor of the 
Broadway Temple Methodist Church, New York, con- 
trasts the attendance at churches with attendance at 
theatres in New York. “Four picture theaters in New 
York City have as many people in them on a Sunday 
as 573 churches, representing six denominations.” 

—In Italy, according to a statement of Premier 
Benito Mussolini before a gathering of Italian phy- 
sicians, there were 56,000 births less in 1930 than in 
1981. 

—The Holy Father has granted permission for Holy 
Mass to be celebrated at 2:15 a. m. each Sunday morn- 
ing in Holy Cross Church, New York City for late 
night workers. The privilege was granted for three 
years, to be renewed only on the condition that no 
irreverence occur at these Masses and that a short 
sermon be preached. Two other churches, St. An- 
thony’s and the Franciscan church in West 31 Street, 
already have the privilege. 

—Abbe Ernest Dimnet tells how Hilaire Belloc finds 
time to write so much. He goes out for a stroll on 
the Strand. An idea occurs to him. He steps into a 
public stenographer’s office to dictate an article or 
essay and then resumes his walk. By the time he 


has reached the next stenographer’s office, he has an- 
other idea. 

—tThe first sound picture ever made in South Pacific 
Islands with native cast and native songs is the work 
of Fr. Peter L. Bell, S. V. D. The film has been shown 
in the United States, Germany, Holland, and England, 
and is soon to be taken to Belgium and France. Father 
Bell studied photography at the New York Institute 
of Photography and in the laboratories of Chicago and 
Hollywood. 

—The moving picture industry at Hollywood lately 
hailed with great enthusiasm a new device which puts 
into the mouth of a “talkie” actor, who knows no 
language but English, any language that may be de- 
sired, perfectly synchronized. This invention will open 
the foreign markets for American-made pictures. Now 
for someone to invent a device to de-vice the Movies! 

—tThere is some humor in the report that the Catho- 
lic policemen of Chicago have been enrolled under 
the special protection of St. Jude Thaddeus. Formal 
organization took place February 21. St. Jude is the 
“Saint of the impossible.” 

—A very drastic announcement came recently from 
the Congregation of the Holy Office regarding the 
promises made by the persons applying for dispensa- 
tion for a “mixed” marriage. Unless the couple, seek- 
ing to be married, previously give assurance that the 
fulfillment of their “cautions” or guarantees will not 
be interfered with by anyone, not even by the civil 
laws (to which both husband and wife can be subjected 
in the place of their future residence, if it can be fore- 
seen that there is about to be a change of residence), 
the dispensation must be held null and invalid. 

. —Although the Belgian Congo in Central Africa is 
intersected by the equator, the missions in that ter- 
ritory are reported to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. According to a recent report there are 816,377 
Catholics and 603,968 receiving instructions prepara- 
tory to entering the Church. The baptisms last year 
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numbered 59,518 adults, 42,730 infants, while 41,431 
were baptized at the point of death. Laboring among 
the natives are 671 priests, 687 sisters, 347 brothers, 
besides 26 native priests, 44 native sisters, and 14 
native brothers. To aid the missionaries in this vast 
mifsion field, which covers 900,000 square miles (about 
four times the size of Texas) with approximately 
9,000,000 inhabitants there are 14,429 catechists and 
4,729 native teachers. That the missionaries encour- 
age education is shown by the fact that there are 4,169 
elementary schools with an attendance of 260,103 
pupils. Moreover, there were 29,387 students in 215 
normal and professional schools. Besides these there 
were 673 students in eleven minor seminaries and 95 
in four regional seminaries. 


Benedictine 


—The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Bernard Kevenhoerster, O. S. 
B., who was installed at Nassau in the Bahama Islands 
on Feb. 7, as the first Prefect Apostolic of the Ba- 
hamas, was preceded to those islands more than a 
quarter of a century ago by a younger brother, the 
Rev. Theodore Kevenhoerster, O. S. B. Father Theo- 
dore’s missionary career was cut short by death, which 
overtook him at Nassau on Feb. 26, 1905. The Very 
Rev. Chrysostom Schreiner, 0. S. B., who for years 
was Vicar Forane of the Islands, spent thirty-seven 
years in apostolic labors in the Bahamas. There he 
gave up his soul to God on Jan. 3, 1928. His body 
awaits the resurrection on the Isle of San Salvador 
(Watling’s Island), where Christopher Columbus first 
discovered land in 1492. 

—The Very Rev. Dom Cuthbert Doyle, O. S. B., 
Cathedral Prior of Winchester in England, died recent- 
ly in his ninetieth year. Dom Cuthbert, a monk of 
Douai, now Woolhampton, was born on June 25, 1842. 
On Dec. 15, 1862, nearly seventy years ago, he was pro- 
fessed, and on June 29, 1868, he was ordained to the 
priesthood. At one time he was master of novices at 
Belmont Abbey. Among the spiritual writings that 
came from his pen are “Gates of the Sanctuary,” and 
“Teaching of St. Benedict.” 

—The Belgian Congo has twenty-one ecclesiastical 
divisions, one of which, the Apostolic Prefecture of 
Katanga, is in charge of the Benedictines of St. An- 
drew’s Abbey at Lophem near Bruges in Belgium. 
Most Rev. John de Hemptinne, O. S. B., is Prefect 
Apostolic. About forty Benedictine priests and a few 
lay brothers besides fifteen Benedictine sisters, likewise 
from Belgium, are laboring in this Prefecture Apos- 
tolic, which, several years ago, numbered 3,900 Euro- 
pean Catholics, 11,783 native Catholics, and 37,273 
catechumens. The same district had at that time 325 
schools. 

—In 1930 the Priory of St. Gerard was established 
at Kapolowe in the Belgian Congo for the purpose of 
erecting there a canonical novitiate for the natives. 
On Nov. 18, 1931, the monastery was solemnly blessed 
and regular monastic life was inaugurated with a com- 
munity of six monks, one choir oblate, and six lay 
brothers—thirteen in all. Connected with the Priory is 
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a normal school. Later on, the monks will also conduct 
a seminary for the Negroes. 

—The Priory opened in China sometime ago by St. 
Andrew’s Abbey at Si’Shan, Shungking, Sze-Chuen, 
has five monks, one choir novice, and four Chinese lay 
brother postulants. 

—Abbot Egan, O. S. B., was asked to bless a large 
bus depot erected at Kings Cross by two Catholic 
brothers. The practice of blessing new buildings is 
growing, particularly in England. Cardinal Bourne 
recently blessed the new premises of a Catholic pub- 
lishing house. 

—For the first time in history a Dutch Jew has been 
ordained to the pristhood. He is Simeon van Tijn, now 
Dom Simeon, O. S. B., of St. Andrew’s Abbey near 
Bruges. At a dinner given in the Abbey on the occa- 
sion of the ordination, there were present converts 
from Judaism, Protestantism, Hinduism, and Moham- 
medanism. 

—On February 3, it was publicly announced that 
the Very Reverend Cuthbert Goeb, a capitular of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, had been ap- 
pointed Abbot of Assumption Abbey, Richardton, North 
Dakota. Father Cuthbert had been Prior and superior 
of Richardton Abbey since September, 1928. The ap- 
pointment came directly from the Holy See and was 
duly accepted by Father Cuthbert. Financial conditions 
made it imperative to close the former abbey in 1924. 
A few years later the property was purchased by the 
present community and was reopened under the ad- 
ministration of Abbot Alcuin Deutsch of St. John’s 
Abbey. Abbot Cuthbert will be blessed April 13, the 
Solemnity of St. Joseph, by the Most Reverend Vincent 
Wehrle, O. S. B., Bishop of Bismarck, the founder and 
first Abbot of Richardton. 

—April 23 is the date of Bishop Wehrle’s golden 
jubilee of ordination to the holy priesthood. The date 
of the celebration has not been announced. 

—Sina Sapa Wocekiye Taenyanpaha (The Herald 
of the Catholic Faith), an eight-page bimonthly, of 
which four pages are printed in the Dakota or Sioux 
tongue, and four pages in English as The Catholic 
Sioux Herald, has been resurrected at Marty, South 
Dakota, by Fathers Sylvester and Hildebrand for the 
Catholic Sioux Indians. The first number bears the 
date of Jan. 15, 19382. The price per year has been 
fixed at $1.00 so as to place it within the reach of the 
poor Indians. The need of such a medium has long 
been felt. Forty years ago, in 1892, the veteran Indian 
missionary at Fort Totten, North Dakota, Father 
Jerome Hunt, O. S. B., who spent nearly fifty years 
among the Indians, but who passed to his reward on 
Dec. 27, 1923, began the publication of a monthly in 
the Sioux tongue under the title given above. Brother 
Giles, O. S. B., was his typesetter and printer. When 
the infirmities of old age came upon him, Father Jerome 
had to discontinue the publication. Pulsating with 
new life, fresh blood, and the vigor of youth, may the 
editors long continue to disseminate by the printed, as 
well as the spoken, word, their God-given message to 
the redmen of the western prairies. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. , 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the ee. : 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE Grain, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 





So many times I have seen mention in your column 
of various Patron Saints that I wish to ask if my 
profession has one. I am a cook.—Indianapolis, Ind. | 

Well, you are particularly fortunate in that Saint 
Martha, a Saint very dear to Our Blessed Lord, is your 
Patron Saint. Her Feast is celebrated on July 29th. 


I have a rosary which belongs to me now and was an 
heirloom from my grandmother and am not sure what 
blessings it bears. Can I have it blessed with all the 
indulgences at the next mission?—-St. Louis, Mo. 

Yes, and the editor of this column would advise you 
to have it so blessed. However, you really do not need 
to wait until the next mission, for there are many 
priests besides the missionary Fathers who have ample 
powers in the matter of blessing rosaries with the 
various indulgences. And you should have no trouble 
at all in a city the size of St. Louis to find such priests. 


Does the Benedictine Order have a Cardinal Pro- 
tector in Rome?—Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Holy Father himself retains the Protectorate of 
the whole Order of Saint Benedict. 


How often is the Holy Year pilgrimage made to the 
city of Rome?—Chicago, IIl. 

The Holy Year pilgrimage occurs every twenty-five 
years. At this pilgrimage the faithful go to the city 
of Rome and visit the four great churches there: Saint 
Peter’s, Saint Paul’s outside the walls, Saint John 
Lateran, and Saint Mary Major. For the sake of 
those who cannot make the, pilgrimage to Rome the 
Holy Father usually extends the privilege of the in- 
dulgences to the faithful at large over the world the 
year following, whereby, under certain conditions, they 
may gain the benefits of the Holy Year. 


Is Anne Nichols, the author of “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
a Catholic?—Kansas City, Mo. 

Yes, she is a convert to Catholicism. She was re- 
ceived into the Church on April 30th, 1928. 


May a person who has gone to confession and re- 
ceived a penance which must be said daily for a certain 
time go to Communion the next day? 

Most certainly. Continued penances after confession 
are imposed by the confessor at times for various rea- 
sons. But that form of penance need not at all inter- 
fere with the reception of Holy Communion before the 
completion of the penance. 


Has the present Pope ever published any decree or 
letter concerning church music?—St. Paul, Minn. 


On the 30th of April in 1928 Pope Pius XI con- 
firmed the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X in regard to 
sacred and liturgical music. 


Will you please tell me the difference between *the 
Vulgate and the Douai Bible?—Springfield, Ill. 

The Vulgate is Saint Jerome’s Latin Bible translated 
from the Hebrew and Greek. It dates from the fifth 
century and was declard authentic by the Council of 
Trent in the sixteenth century. The Douai Bible is 
Saint Jerome’s work translated into English. It was 
begun in the sixteenth century. 


A friend of mine and I had an argument about the 
letters O. S. B. M. after a priest’s name. I claimed 
they stood for the Benedictines of the Maurist Con- 
gregation and he said I was wrong. Will you settle 
the dispute for us, please?—Detroit, Mich. 

Your editor is sorry to say that you were wrong and 
that your friend is correct in saying you are wrong. 
The letters O. S. B. M. stand for “The Order of Saint 
Basil the Great” and are the distinguishing initials of 
the Basilian Fathers. (M for Magnus, great.) 


Can the Holy Hour be made outside of a church?— 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Yes, it can. Many people are under the impression 
that the Holy Hour must be made in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament, but such is not the case. In fact, 
the Holy Hour, strictly speaking, was originally an 
hour of meditation made in spirit with the Savior in 
His Agony in the Garden. Hence, the Holy Hour may 
be made in any place that is free from ordinary dis- 
tractions and the sick and infirm may make it in their 
sick chamber. A 

Does any country have the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
as its Patronal Feast?—Covington, Ky. 

Yes, the country of Ecuador claims the Sacred Heart 
as the Patronal Festival of the land. 


Being a student in a state institution, I would like 
to know what books I might read to refute the charge 
that monasteries were homes of idleness and the monks 
a union of lazy men.—Shawnee, Okla. 

The editor of this column advises you to read James 
Gairdner, the English historian, aitland’s “Dark 
Ages” and William Lecky’s “European Morals.” There 
are, of course, many other works but in your present 
condition as student those mentioned are to be most 
highly recommended as regards the topic in which you 
happen to be interested. 


When was the well-known Father Luke of Clyde 
Missouri killed and how?—Cleveland, O. 

The Reverend Luke Etlin, O. S. B., of the Bene- 
dictine community at Conception, Missouri, and Chap- 
lain of the Benedictine Sisters at Clyde, Missouri, was 
killed in an automobile collision near Stanbury, Mis- 
souri, on Dec. 16th, 1927. 


Is there a branch of the Passionist Order for women? 
—Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Daughters of the Cross and Passion are called 
Passionist nuns. There is a Motherhouse and Novitiate 
of this Order at the Convent of Our Lady of Sorrows 
at Carrick, Pa. The Sisters are strictly cloistered and 
devoted to contemplation and prayer for the conversion 
of sinners. You may obtain further information on 
this matter by writing to Mother M. Hyacinth C. i. 
2715 Churchview Ave., Mt. Oliver Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Is it true that the King of Italy ever decorated any 
American Bishop with the Italian honors of State?— 
Newark, N. J. 

Yes, on December 17, 1927, Archbishop Curley of 
Baltimore was decorated by the King of Italy as Grand 
Officer of the Crown of Italy. 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Express 
ns + _ ht via Fort Totten, N. D. 

ius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
* B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz, O. S. B. Mail to 
+n Bo ’s. D. Express and ww’ 9 Hi Aghmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester a ~ ¥ ¥ B., and Rev. Hilde- 
brand Elliott, O. B. Mail to Then S. D. Express 
and freight via Ravinia, Ss. D. 





ST. MICHAEL’S POST OFFICE 


Two months ago we announced that the missionaries 
at the Little Flower School had petitioned Washington 
for a post office at. St. Michael’s Mission, where this 
school is located. The petition has now been granted 
and the post office is functioning with Father Damian 
as full-fledged post master. Freight and express for 
this mission will be received at the Fort Totten railway 
station, which is not far distant. Seven Dolors Mis- 
sion, however, is at the Fort. Mail for this mission 
should be sent to St. Michael, where the missionaries 
live and get their mail. 


ST. MICHAEL’S MISSION 


Father Ambrose writes: “Last Wednesday I was 
called to the hut of Little Bull. He is now eighty-six 
years of age, and his spouse is only ten years younger. 
Both of them wanted to be numbered among the 
children of the ‘Black-Robe Faith,’ as they call it, and 
humbly asked for the privilege of baptism. No doubt 
this is an answer to the prayers of some good soul 
interested in our Mission. As the old man is not like- 
ly to live very long, I baptized him and his wife after 
a brief instruction and revalidated 
their marriage. 

“Among our children there are 
quite a number of mixed bloods— 
largely French, German, Irish, and 
Norwegian descent. They are just 
like white children, and look for- 
ward to Christmas and other holi- 
days, and the goodies that go with 
them, just as other children do. 
Since the arrival of Father Damian, 
much progress has been made in our 
mission work. More people have 
been reached, consequently, the num- 
ber of baptisms have increased, as 
well as the number of those fre- 
quenting the sacraments. Among 
the children, a large number are 
daily communicants, and you may 
be sure that these pray fervently 
for our benefactors. It must be a 
pleasure for our readers to know 
that their generosity has accom- 
plished so much. 








“When they first came to us, they were very poor 
and undernourished in appearance, but they go home 
in June looking quite different. Our good cook Sister 
takes care of that; they are given all the milk and 
butter that our herd will provide, and this fills out 
their cheeks and makes them husky, and they need it, 
to fortify them against the summer months, when they 
will be at home, and not be so well provided for. Some 
of them come to school in September simply with a 
coat of mud on their bare feet in lieu of shoes; I 
dare say fifty per cent of the children that come to our 
school are underfed. 

“We have relieved much misery with the clothing 
sent us by benefactors, and we beg our friends 
to keep on saving clothing, shoes, hats, stockings— 
anything in the clothing line that can still be used.” 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


To the good sisters belongs the unsung, and too often 
forgotten, detail work of caring for one hundred 
seventy children of the prairie, who come to school in 
various stages of unkempt neglect. Theirs it is to 
cleanse the little ones whose acquaintance with soap 
and water has been, to say the least, remote, to dis- 
entangle knotted raven locks and scrub their scalps, to 
teach care of the nails and teeth, to clothe in clean 
raiment, ragged little bodies and unshod feet—such 
is their labor of love, and courageous, indeed, are these 
women, who, leaving home and relatives and friends, 
and comfortable convents, have gone far out on the 
prairie, to give themselves to the service of their fel- 
low man. 

At first, when the Mission was opened many years 
ago, there were only three Bene- 
dictine Sisters, taking care of seven- 
teen girls and twenty boys. These 
pioneers suffered many hardships 
out on the prairie, with no con- 
veniences such as may be found in 
the city. It took a long time to 
slowly build up the Mission, but 
gradually more children came, and 
little by little the buildings were en- 
larged, until to-day there are thir- 
teen Sisters taking care of 170 
children, with Sister Mary Ann in 
charge as Superior. If you will 
send Sister Mary Ann some yard 
goods—gingham or muslin, some 
thread and needles and thimbles 
and scissors for her girls, she will 
write you a personal letter of 
thanks—most of us would be thrilled 
to get a letter from the good Sister; 
one lady keeps these letters as 
precious treasures, and shows them 
around to all her friends. Sister 
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could also use some quilt patches for the Indian 
women. 


THE LEGEND OF STANDING ROCK 
By Wanda Patchen, of Immaculate Conception School. 


Many years ago there lived in a little Indian village 
a brave Indian by the name of Waken Ya Sapa (Black 
Thunder) and his squaw, Ite Ika (Smiling Face). For 
years they lived together in peace, until one day Waken 
Ya Sapa returned from war and brought with him 
another wife, Wiyaca Waste (Pretty Feather). Ite 
Ika became angry and pouted, but her husband said he 
needed the new wife to help when the great buffalo 
hunt was on. Ite Ika said never a word to Waken 
Ya Sapa or Wiyaca Waste, but went about her work in 
silence. Her husband told her to pack and get every- 
thing ready, as the village was moving the next day. 
She answered that she did not wish to go, but would 
remain behind with her papoose, Zit Ka Na Chistila 
(Little Bird). The next morning before the sun rose, 
the village was all packed and ready to go. Ite Ika 
stood in the door of her tipi (tent) and gazed across 
the plain with Zit Ka Na Chistila on her back, but 
she neither moved nor spoke. So Waken Ya Sapa left 
her in disgust, thinking that she was pouting and that 
she would soon follow the rest. When they had trav- 
elled until noon, Chief Zica Dyan Co Han (Running 
Squirrel) sent Waken Ya Sapa back after his wife. 
When the latter came within sight of her, she was still 
standing as he had left her. But to his great amaze- 
ment, when he tried to lift her to his horse, he found 
she had turned into stone. And that is how the Reser- 
vation came to be known as “Standing Rock.” If ever 
you go to Fort Yates, North Dakota, you can still see 
Ite Ika standing in front of the Agency, with Zit Ka 
Na Christila on her back. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


Father Sylvester writes: “Our Indian children en- 
joyed the holidays very much. They had been study- 
ing very hard since school began in September and 
had very little free time; no wonder then that they 
felt like romping and playing. Christmas has meant 
a whole lot more to them than grown people can 
imagine. And the nice thing about it is, that they en- 
tered into the true spirit of Christmas—that is, the 
spirit of the Crib. While our Christmas collertion was 
not very large, yet we have a few things to be grateful 
for, and the best of all these things is, that we have 
had no epidemic of sickness this year, and for this we 
are mighty thankful. Sometime during the winter I 
must make an additional loan of twenty thousand dol- 
lars before the new building can be completed; this is 
a pretty sad story, but it will give us something to 
work for during the coming years, and in the mean- 
time, the Sisters and children will have the benefit of 
the much needed building. I am confident God will 


see us through on this, and send us many good friends, 
just as He always has in the past. Work on the new 
building goes ahead in little spurts; the weather 
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changes every day or two, and the men return dis- 
couraged to their homes until it grows warmer again. 
During the past month very little has been done.” 


LETTER OF MARTY SCHOOL GIRL 


Dear Friend, 

We are always very glad to have an opportunity to 
write to you. This is my first year at the Mission. I 
am in the Eighth Grade and I like school very much. 
We are working real hard now so as to pass our finals. 
Every evening we sing a very pretty hymn after 
Benediction, called “Goodnight Sweet Jesus.” Don’t 
you think that is beautiful? We would be very glad to 
have our benefactors come to visit our Mission; it is 
very interesting and we are sure you would enjoy it. 
Perhaps during your vacations this summer some of 
you can come out this way? You would receive a 
hearty welcome. We enjoy reading The Grail very 
much, and are delighted whenever our letters appear 
in it. Trusting to hear from you soon, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Frances Irving. 


DONORS OF TIN FOIL, RELIGIOUS ARTICLES, 
ETC. 


E. O’Halloran, Indianapolis; Hollenbeck Press, 
Indianapolis; Miss Marie Bunol, New Orleans; Mrs. 
F. J. Mohrman, St. Louis; Mame McAleer, Altoona, 
Pa.; Mrs. Has. McBride, St. Paul; T. J. Lyons, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Catherine Coyle, Providence, R. I.; 
Mrs. W. J. Brophy, Anderson, Ind.; Mrs. E. L. Peake, 
Louisville; Minnie L. Mueller, West Baden, Ind.; 
Miss M. A. Quill, Brooklyn; Mrs. Jos. Wolf, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; K. Hermes, Columbus, 0.; Mrs. H. F. Fish- 
er, Wichita, Kans.; Wm. Hasselwander, Wichita. 


BEADWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


Buy beadwork and embroidery made by the Indians 
—for gifts, for sodality lottoes and bridge parties, 
bazaars, fancy work sales, etc. Patronize our mis- 
sions! We still have one lovely silk quilt top at $5.00. 
Silk patches featherstitched onto heavy backing. Buy 
it for the spring bride! Buckskin-beaded handbags, 
$3.00, $2.00, $1.50. Woven bead necklaces, $1.00; 
necklaces with little all-bead purse attached, just the 
thing for a child, 50¢; other necklaces (all colors), 
25¢ and 85¢; rose bead necklace, 25¢; mourning 
beads, 25¢; small all-bead purse, 50¢; bead flower 
clusters to pin on coat or dress, 50¢; beaded war 
club, $1.50; adult moccasins, (give length of foot in 
inches) $2.00; children’s moccasins, $1.00; babies’, 
50¢; Dolls’, 25¢. 

EMBROIDERY: Beautiful embroidered tea aprons, 
$1.00; Emb. bolster sham, $1.50. Buffet sets, 1 large 
doily, 2 small, $1.00 each. 1 large centerpiece 75¢. 
Round luncheon cloth with crocheted edge, $2.00. Buf- 
fet scarfs, $1.25 each. 2 emb. carriage quilts, $1.50 
each. 8 large scarves $2.00 each. 1 smaller scarf, 
$1.00. Tea towels, 25¢ each. Emb. knife and fork 
cases, 50¢ each. Write Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly 
Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Have you read 
the “Parable Book”? I think I have told you about it 
before, but we have been reading it again—it is so 
very good that we always read it once a year and then 
are loathe to lay it down—and so just now my mind 
is full of it. I am going to tell you about it once 
more, for I am very sure that a number of our younger 
readers have never heard of the Devera children, and 
I do so want every one of you to make their acquaint- 
ance before another year goes by. 

The story opens with “David had good news.” He 
was just filled full of good news. It shone in his big 
blue eyes. It puffed out his plump cheeks till they 
looked like two rosy apples. But David kept his lips 
shut in a tight, straight line. That was the way 
mother did when you asked her something she did not 
wish to tell; James did it too.” 

Now wouldn’t you like to know about the good news 
David had? There was James, David’s big brother, 
and Moira, the nicest sister a boy ever had. Then 
there was Buddy, who had been sent in answer to 
David’s prayer for a sister, and when David was told 
that he had a little brother, he exclaimed: “Mother! 
The angels made a mistake! But let’s keep him any- 
way, Mother; the angels might feel bad if we tried to 
exchange him for a little sister!” 

Other characters are Mother, and Father, and Fa- 
ther Tim, the shepherd of souls, and cousin Michael, 
with aspirations for the holy priesthood, but who had 
been hurt in an accident. There are the two old 
colored servants of the Devera household, and Good 
Old Towzer! and Ned Gorman who illustrates the 
parables with a moving picture machine. 

Each of the children in this family memorize cer- 
tain parables of the Savior out of the New Testament 
and then invite in good Father Tim and all the house- 
hold while they recite what they have learned. 

To be sure there is a clever story into which these 
parables are interwoven, and you just love it so you 
can’t leave it alone—at least we can’t. 

Here is one of the parables that is especially good 
for all of us who may be living under adverse condi- 
tions in these days of depression. 


THE BIRDS AND THE LILIES 


Behold the birds of the air, for they neither sow, nor 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your heav- 
enly Father feedeth them. 

Are not you of much more value than they? 

Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and 


not one of them is forgotten before God? (A copper 
farthing was worth two mites; and a mite was the 
very tiniest piece of money.) 

Yea (said the Lord Jesus), the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore; you are 
of more value than many sparrows. 

And for raiment (which means clothing) why are 
you solicitous (or anxious)? Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they labor not, neither do they 
spin. 

But I say to you, that not even Solomon (a former 
king of the Jews) in all his glory was arrayed as one 
of these. 

Be not solicitous therefore, saying, What shall we 
eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be 
clothed? 

For your Father knoweth that you have need of all 
these things. 

Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God, and His 
justice (which means His holy will) and all these 
things shall be added unto you. 

And in the parable of the Importunate Friend the 
dear Lord Jesus said: 

Ask, and it shall be given you; 

Seek, and you shall find; 

Knock, and it shall be opened to you. 

For everyone that asketh, receiveth; 

And he that seeketh, findeth; 

And to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. 

The story tells of the happiness that came to Little 
David on his first Holy Communion day and how the 
prayer of the Devera household for Michael’s cure was 
answered. 

You cannot help but love this story, and I am wish- 
ing that each of you may have the happiness to read 
it before another year rolls by. AUNT AGNES. 


HAVE A PROGRAM 


There are twenty-four hours in every day. 
are you doing with yours? 

Do you give eight to sleep, and eight to work, and 
eight to recreation, or how is your time divided? 

How much time do you spend reading, in outdoor 
sport, walking, at church, at society meetings, lectures, 
moving pictures, idling? 

The answer to each will tell you whether you are 
going up or down, improving or progressing back- 
ward. 

One’s associations have much to do with the profit- 
ableness or waste of one’s spare time. Do not forget 


What 
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that your friends should be chosen with care. 

Don’t drift. Have a program. Can you devote an 
hour a day to good reading? Hear a good lecture once 
a month? Visit a church or say some prayers for five 
minutes daily? Do some helpful kindness every day? 

Your eight hours of spare time daily should enrich 
your life and broaden your character and help to save 
your soul. 


The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Missouri, advertises books that teach catechism 
by means of drawings. The drawings are very simple 
and can easily be reproduced on blackboard or on 
paper. “Chalk Talks” comes in four volumes at 20 cents 
a copy, and that surely is cheap enough for anyone. 
The influence of the right kind of books on the minds 
of the young is far-reaching and may eventually be 
productive of manifold blessings. Silent instruction of 
this sort often accomplishes more than scoldings which 
frequently produce the opposite of the desired result. 


LATE SPRING 


The spring is late this year, 

But now that she is here 
The long delay 

Gives joy a keener edge. 

The dogwood and the hedge 
Know it is May. 


The impatient trees explode 
Into the tremulous load 

Of leaves and flowers 
April kept back too long; 
And into frenzied song 
(Flute, bugle, violin, gong). 
The bright birds flash among 

Their petaled bowers. 


Though many seeds have died 
In the cold earth, 

Refusing to be denied 

The live have multiplied 
Death in their birth. 

Spring rioting comes 

Shouting and beating drums. 


The orchards clothed in white 
Delighted shower delight: 
Their boughs outspread 
Bless us; their young fronds strain 
Skyward and not in vain, 
Since our hearts soar again, 
Heaven overheard. THEODORE MAYNARD. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


Dorothy, aged five, had her photograph taken re- 
cently:and when the proof was sent home her mother 
said she looked too solemn and asked why she didn’t 
smile. 

“I did smile, mamma,” replied Dorothy, “but the 
man forgot to put it down.” 
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Sammy had not been doing well at school. One 
day when he came home and said, “I got 100 to-day,” 
his mother was delighted. “That’s lovely. What did 
you get 100 in?” Tommy answered, “Fifty in reading 
and fifty in arithmetic.” 


A book agent approached a Canadian farmer. “Sir,” 
said he, “those are mighty fine boys of yours.” 

“I say they are, stranger. The finest in this part of 
the world.” 

“I reckon you buy them anything they want.” 

“Why sure, stranger; I buy them anything they 
need, whether they want it or not.” 

“Then, sir, let me sell you an encyclopedia for them. 
There’s nothing else that will benefit them so much.” 

The farmer looked at the agent in astonishment. 
“Why, stranger,” said he, “them boys of mine don’t 
need no cyclopedias. They ride hosses!” 


Tracing the Source 
A. SCHAEFER, JR. 


The control of most epidemic diseases involves three 
factors: cause, carrier, and victim. The direct cause 
of a communicable disease is usually a microdrganism. 
The carrier, or spreader, may be an insect, animal, or 
fhan, and in a broad sense, water, milk, or food. The 
victim, in turn, becomes a focus, or source from which 
the cause is disseminated anew. Break this vicious 
circle at any of its arcs and the epidemic is controlled. 

In the case of tuberculosis the cause is the tubercle 
bacillus, the carrier may be a man, woman, or child 
with active tuberculosis who spreads the bacilli in 
various ways, thus infecting healthy persons so that 
they in turn develop the active disease and complete 
the vicious circle by spreading the disease to others. 

Every case of tuberculosis should be traced back 
to its source; otherwise, that source may continue to 
spread infection to others. Usually it is found that 
one member of a family is spreading the disease. Some- 
times it is found that a grandparent, who for years has 
worried along with a chronic cough is the real source 
of the infection. Not infrequently house servants are 
found to be tuberculous. Such cases as are not ob- 
viously tuberculous, yet expectorate tubercle bacilli, 
are the real danger to many households. 

These bacilli are so small that dozens may ride on a 
speck of dust or a droplet of sputum. They may be 
passed on to others by coughing, sneezing, spitting, 
kissing, or using the same glass, spoon or towel. Care- 
less persons are especially a danger to children, for the 
child playing on the floor of a home where a person is 
sick with tuberculosis whose habits are careless may 
carry the germs into its mouth. 

Early tuberculous lesions of the childhood type are 
about three times more frequent in children of contact 
families than in children of non-contact families. Hence, 
the need for examination of everyone in the family 
when one member is known to have tuberculosis is 
obvious. 

If every case of tuberculosis that we know of were 
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traced back to the case that caused it, we should soon 
stop the spread of the disease. A concerted effort to 
“find the other case” will be made throughout the month 
of April, 1932, by means of a nation-wide educational 
campaign to be conducted by the affiliated tuberculosis 
associations of the United States in what will be the 
fifth annual Early Diagnosis Campaign. During this 
time closer cooperation will be sought among doctors, 
health officers, public health nurses, and social workers, 
and anyone who suspects he may have the disease will 
be urged to go to his family doctor for a thorough ex- 
amination, or to persuade anyone in his family who 
shows any of the “danger signs” (indigestion, loss of 
weight, too easily tired, cough that hangs on) to do the 


same. 


Brother Michael, O. S. B. 


The death of Brother 
} Michael Schnurr, O. S. B., 
|} who passed from time to 
eternity on March 4th, came 
as no little surprise to his 
brethren in the community 
and to his many friends 
among the clergy and the 
laity. While the deceased had 
i suffered much from a foot that 
i} had been injured by a fall 
some years ago, no one would 
have thought death so near. 
It was, however, another ail- 
ment that carried him off. 
Throughout the night of Wednesday, March 2nd, 
Brother Michael suffered such severe pain that he could 
not rest. His condition not improving as the forenoon 
wore away, he was taken that same day to St. Joseph’s 
Infirmary at Louisville, where, shortly before noon of 
the following day, March 4th, death put an end to his 
misery. The physicians were unable to give him any 
relief. Though almost beyond endurance, the unremit- 
ting tortures of his last hours were borne with forti- 
tude and resignation. A post-mortem examination re- 
vealed a bad case of gall bladder trouble besides a 
gangrenous condition of the upper bowels. On March 
7th the funeral took place from the Abbey Church with 
the chanting of the Office of the Dead and a Solemn 
Mass of Requiem. 

The friendliness and jovial disposition he manifested 
during his long years of residence at St. Meinrad, won 
for Brother Michael many friends among the alumni of 
our Seminary. 

The deceased was born Aug. 5, 1860, at Ottenhoefen 
in Baden. On the afternoon of that same day the 
waters of baptism made him a child of God and a 
member of the Church. Fridolin, as he was henceforth 
known, attended school in due time in his native vil- 
lage. There he grew up to manhood, and at the age 
of twenty-one he directed his course to America to con- 
secrate his life to God in the Benedictine Order. Hav- 
ing bid farewell to friends and fatherland, aboard the 
St. Germain he left Havre on Aug. 27, 1881, for New 
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York, where he landed on Sept. 7th. Continuing his 
journey westward towards the land of the setting sun, 
he went by way of Buffalo, Cleveland, and Indianapolis 
to Louisville. With our present improved highways 
and automobiles we can reach this latter city in less 
than three hours. Half a century ago it was different. 
Leaving Louisville by steamboat, the Rainbow, he came 
down the Ohio River to Troy, which is some fifteen 
miles from the Abbey. On the afternoon of Sept. 14th 


the long pilgrimage was over—the pilgrim had reached - 


his goal. 

In those days the postulant for the brotherhood was 
not required to spend a period of six months in the 
community before being admitted into the novitiate. 
Consequently, on Oct. 21, a little more than a month 
after his arrival, the postulant was invested with the 
habit of St. Benedict and began his year’s novitiate. 
Twelve months later, on Oct. 21, Novice Fridolin 
Schnurr made his simple, but perpetual, vows as Broth- 
er Michael, the name by which he was henceforward 
to be known in the monastic family. In October of the 
present year, 1932, Brother Michael could have cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of his profession, but that 
celebration was transferred by the Author of Life to 
mansions beyond the skies where the souls of the just 
have a never-ending jubilee.—Before the new Code of 
Canon Law went into effect some years ago the simple 
vows made at the Abbey were perpetual. In the early 
days the lay brothers, like the choir monks, also made 
solemn vows three years after their simple profession. 
Brother Michael’s solemn profession took place on 
Sept. 19, 1886. 

Although at the time of his death he had been in the 
community more than fifty years, Brother Michael 
spent only a few years away from the Abbey. From 
October ’84 to February ’85 he was with the priests of 
the Abbey at St. Peter’s Church, Belleville, now the 
Cathedral Rectory; then from January to April ’96 
he helped to nurse Father Fidelis (pastor of St. Jo- 
seph’s Church at Jasper) in his last illness; finally, 
from February ’99 to June ’02 he was stationed at 
Jasper College. 

Endowed with a poetic vein, Brother Michael con- 
tributed considerable verse to German Catholic papers 
and magazines. For the jubilees of profession as well 
as for other festivities in the monastic family he was 
always at hand with a bit of verse or song into which 
he often ingeniously interwove incidents of human in- 
terest that had bearing on the person or the occasion. 
Now that his pen is laid aside, the sympathetic heart 
has ceased to beat, and the hand is cold in death, we 
bespeak for the deceased the prayers of his numerous 
friends. R. I. P. 


St. Meinrad and the Bicentennial 
Victor Dux, O. S. B. 


Extensive programs require extensive planning. The 
nation-wide Washington Bicentennial celebration, the 
greatest thing of its kind ever attempted, has been 
maturing over a period of six or eight years. During 
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that time great pains were taken to see that every 
State and every community was made aware of the 
objects and extent of the coming celebration. 


A READY RESPONSE 


St. Meinrad’s connection with, and incorporation in- 
to, the Bicentennial activities may be said to have 
originated with a letter sent to the Bicentennial Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., during the first week in 
July, 1931. The students had scarcely departed for 
their vacation in June when a request from Repre- 
sentative Sol Bloom asked that the institution at St. 
Meinrad take an active part in the national celebration 
commemorating Washington’s 200th birthday anni- 
versary. A list of committees drawn up included com- 
mittees on general arrangements, music, dramatics, 
decoration, and tree planting. Several of the Reverend 
Professors were made chairmen of these groups, and a 
request for available literature accompanied St. Mein- 
rad’s response to the Congressman’s appeal. 


Girt From SENATOR 


It was decided that the seminarians of the Major 
Seminary would participate in the movement by pro- 
viding suitable orchestra and choral music for the 
Washington programs throughout the year. They also 
offered to enact original radio sketches reflecting scenes 
from colonial days. The students of the college de- 
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partment were divided into two large groups, which 
are, however, not exclusive of each other. The two 
upper classes were asked to devote their time and tal- 
ents to the writing of literary essays and news items 
concerning Washington, while the three junior classes 
were given an opportunity to present Washington 
plays, as a part of their second semester elocutionary 
requirements. This plan has thus far worked out very 
well. All departments seem to be fully represented in 
the Bicentennial work produced thus far. A source 
of great inspiration to the seminarians is a beautiful 
plaster copy of the famous Houdon bust of Washington 
which arrived at the Abbey shortly before Christmas 
—a gift from Senator James E. Watson of Indiana. 


FEBRUARY PROGRAM 


This bust was the center of interest in the Wash- 
ington Birthday program presented in the College 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Feb. 21. This affair, 
presented only for members of the institution and the 
local community, included a number of instrumental 
and vocal patriotic numbers, followed by two discourses 
delivered by the Rev. Edward Bauer, senior deacon of 
the seminary, and the Right Reverend Ignatius Esser, 
0. S. B., Abbot Coadjutor of St. Meinrad. Father Ab- 
bot spoke of Washington as a Leader of Men, showing 
how his unusual success as a leader was due to his 
character training. One point especially stressed was 
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Washington’s belief and trust in Divine Providence. 
The program closed with the presentation of an 
original operetta, “Shot at Sunrise,” written and 
directed by Father Thomas, O. S. B., director of the 
St. Gregory Chancel Choir. The large audience was 
well pleased with the acting and singing of the soprano 
choristers, in their colonial regimentals. Thirty-four 
boys took part in the operetta. Reverend Edwin Sahm, 
a deacon of the Seminary, was their accompanist. 


OPERETTA SUCCESSFUL 


Father Thomas took his choir boys to Huntingburg 
on Washington’s Birthday, where the operetta formed 
the principal part of the Bicentenary Program pre- 
sented at St. Mary’s School. Another well appreciated 
performance was given the following Sunday for the 
Benedictine Sisters at the Convent of the Immaculate 
Conception, Ferdinand, and the pupils of the Academy 
there. Further performances may be given for the 
general public after Lent. 


Crass PLAYs 


The one-act plays dealing with the life of Washing- 
ton have been formed into a series for Saturday after- 
noon presentation during the regular class period of 
Expression. The series was opened by the members 
of the Second Class on Feb. 20. So far each of the 
three classes has produced several of these plays. The 
Commission at Washington, D. C., has furnished us 
up to date eleven of these dramatic sketches of interest- 
ing, and perhaps little-known, scenes and episodes in 
the life of the great soldier and statesman. 


EssaYIsts Busy 


Students of the Fourth and Fifth classes are not 
idle. A goodly number of essays bid fair to add their 
share to the accumulation of writings on Washington. 
One of these was printed in THE Gram last month. 
Newspaper items go in regularly to local and city 
papers. Enthusiasm is high and endeavor is much in 
evidence. Washington is indeed becoming better 
known—and that is the purpose to be reached, the 
ultimate goal of the entire celebration. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—The winter just past played at hide and go seek 
with us here in Southern Indiana. It had quite success- 
fully hidden and didn’t venture out to seek until the 
sixth of March, when a cold Nor’wester swooped down 
upon us from across the plains of Canada. A light 
snow came with the icy blast and the mercury quickly 
tumbled down to six degrees above naught. To the de- 
light: of young America there was sufficient ice (the 
first of the winter) on the small pond for trying out 
the untarnished skates that had been brought along in 
September. With the “Ides of March” came mild tem- 
perature and on the following day, the 16th, a thunder- 
storm that grumbled deep down in its mighty throat 
at the mad prank played by evanescent winter. In 
the West and the North, however, the winter is re- 
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ported to have been much like the winters of yore with 
plenty of snow and sub-zero weather. 

—What Irishman forgets to wear his sprig of 
green on St. Patrick’s day! There was an abundance 
of green displayed by artificial shamrocks and bits of 
ribbon on the frocks of our seminarians on the event- 
ful day. A few of the young men came from the “ould 
sod,” others were the sons of immigrants, while still 
others were just friends of the Irish. At 3:30 in the 
afternoon all assembled in the College Gym for a pro- 
gram of Irish melodies and song, after which the Rev. 
John F. McShane, pastor of St. Bridget’s Church, 
Indianapolis, delighted his audience with a discourse on 
“St. Patrick’s Prayer—the Secret of Irish Adaman- 
tine Faith.” Father McShane gave expression to the 
opinion that the fidelity of the Irish to the Church 
through trial and persecution all these centuries is to 
be ascribed to the powerful prayer uttered shortly 
before his death by St. Patrick, who besought God long 
and fervently to preserve his converts in the faith. 

—The class of ’07, which was the first to receive 
holy orders in the new Abbey Church, was ordained on 
May 25th of that year. The class consisted of ten 
priests: Fathers Eberhard Olinger and Henry Bren- 
ner of the Abbey, and the diocesan priests Fathers 
George Pohl, Joseph Poelhuis, and John Rager, for 
Indianapolis; John Scherf, for Davenport; Joseph 
Jacobs, for Leavenworth; Herbert Medcalf, for Peo- 
ria; Aloysius Miedanner, for San Antonio; John Frei, 
for Lead, which was last year changed to Rapid City. 
Father Rager, who spent the year ’02—’03 in our semi- 
nary, finished his course of studies elsewhere, but re- 
turned to St. Meinrad to be ordained with the class. 
Congratulations! 

—The class of ’82 numbered eight: Fathers Nazar 
Werner and Luke Gruwe for the Abbey, who are the 
sole survivors of the class, and six diocesan priests. 
February 12, 1882, was the date of ordination. Father 
Werner has charge of a parish at Chicago, Ky., in the 
diocese of Louisville, with which he later affiliated. 
The latter celebrated his golden jubilee quietly in the 
midst of his flock. Out of deference to the wishes of 
the jubilarian there was no public celebration. 

—The Rev. J. J. Dasey, a priest of the diocese of 
Albany, who spent a few weeks in our midst during 
the winter, has been appointed pastor of St. Francis 
Church, Troy, N. Y. 

—Father Damian writes us from the Indian school 
of the Little Flower at St. Michael’s mission near Fort 
Totten, N. D., that a post office has been opened at the 
mission. Uncle Sam has appointed the young mission- 
ary postmaster of the office, which bears the name of 
St. Michael. Fathers Sylvester and Justin are also 
postmasters at their respective missions—Marty and 
Stephan in South Dakota. 

—Fr. Hubert Umberg left for Cheviot, Ohio, his 
parental home, early in March, in response to a mes- 
sage that announced the serious illness of his good 
mother. He was at her bedside when she passed away 
several days later. R. I. P. 

—The Rev. Joseph F. Duffey, College, 90-93, who 
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was pastor of St. Ann’s Church, Terre Haute, since 
June, 1928, died after a short illness on March 10th. 
Father Duffey, who was ordained June 29, 1900, would 
have been fifty-six years of age in May of this year. 
Ten years of his priestly life were spent in various 
parishes of the Sioux Falls diocese. 


—Another death among our alumni was that of Fr. 
Thaddeus, O. C. S. O., (Anthony Hager), a Trappist 
choir monk of the Gethsemani Abbey at Gethsemani, 
Kentucky, in the Louisville diocese, who died on March 
15th of pneumonia. The deceased, a native Kentuck- 
ian, began his course in Latin at St. Meinrad in the 
year ’25-’26. Feeling a call to the austere life of a 
Trappist, he went to Gethsemani in December, 1926. 
Three months later he was given the Trappist or Cister- 
cian habit and on March 31, 1929, he pronounced his 
triennial vows. At the moment of death he is said to 
have looked at the crucifix and, having uttered the 
words: “My God! I love you!” fell asleep in the 
Lord. The priesthood was his goal. 


—Those of our readers who do not get the “St. 
Meinrad Historical Essays,” which is published twice a 
year by the Seminary, may be interested to hear how 
the annual pilgrimage of the students to the little 
chapel of Our Lady on Monte Cassino on January 13th 
of each year took its beginning. Among the letters 
preserved in the archives of the Abbey of Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland, whence the founders of St. Meinrad Abbey 
came to Indiana early in 1853, is a letter from Father 
Isidore Hobi, written on Jan. 16, 1872, to Father 
Chrysostom Foffa, one of the pioneers of our founda- 
tion, who had come to St. Meinrad in 1855 but was at 
the time on a visit in Switzerland. Therein Father 
Isidore says: “The smallpox broke out here before 
Christmas (1871), though we have heard nothing of the 
epidemic in neighboring parishes. In St. Meinrad 
several children and two adults have succumbed to its 
ravages. On Christmas Eve Henry Denning’s wife, 
Philomena, and, several days later, two sons of the 
family died. Yesterday the elder Mrs. Denning was 
buried.... Before Christmas and during the holidays 
four persons had become infected here; the students 
especially were subject to the contagion. Although we 
applied the best remedies and gave the patients the 
best possible care, segregating them in a large, well- 
ventilated room, the worst was to be feared. On 
January 4th, after three or four had already recuper- 
ated, the sick room was again occupied by four new 
patients, and in the dormitory others were ailing and 
awaiting fearfully the first signs of the dreaded dis- 
ease. Then we turned for help to Our Lady of Monte 
Cassino. The students had carried thither the first 
picture of Our Lady (that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in 1857) and with their own hands they had 
erected the first frame chapel (in 1866), hence we 
could confidently expect that Our Blessed Mother 
would come to our assistance. On January 5th, early 
in the morning, all the students, who were able, went 
on a pilgrimage to Monte Cassino where a Solemn 
Votive Mass was offered. The pilgrimage was re- 
peated on the last day of the novena (January 13th), 
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and behold! on the evening of the first day only two 
were still in the infirmary. Since the beginning of 
the novena not a single case has broken out. All are 
now well and the pestilence has entirely disappeared.” 
Thus originated the pilgrimage that has ever since been 
kept faithfully year after year. 


Book Notices 


Let Us Go to Jesus. Compiled and edited by Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. 122 pages. Paper cover; price, 20¢ 
each. Benziger Bros. publishers. 

The author of “My Prayer Book” and other popular 
manuals has issued this new prayer book, which is 
made * principally for devotion to Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, King, and includes reflections, acts and prayers 
in honor of Our Blessed Lord under that title. On the 
dedicatory page is a poem “Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
King,” from the pen of Archbishop McNicholas of 
Cincinnati. J. D. 


Indulgences—What they are and how they can be 


gained. By Rev. Placid Schmid, O. S. B. Lawrence 
N. Daleiden & Co., 671 W. Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Bound in velour. Postpaid, 25¢. 


In our daily Christian living we ofttimes overlook 
one of the valuable gifts Holy Church puts right at 
our hands, in the Indulgences. We are all sinners; and 
we must pay for the temporal punishment due to "each 


and every one of our —_ as well as have the eternal 


the proper means afforded 
y Christ. Our sins and the eternal punishment are 
removed infallibly by a worthy confession; but, as 
Father Schmid points out very practically, and wer 
big by not drawing on the treasury of the Chu 
ining indulgences, many many Catholics are seri- 
a y neglecting themselves and are neglecting shame- 
fully the souls in purgatory. The author of this 
splendid booklet on what indulgences are and how they 
can be gained has struck a popular response. This is 
the sixth printing.—The matter therein pertaining to 
the Way of the Cross is now antiquated and will have 
to be recast for the next edition. J. D. 


—— taken way b 


A Postulant Arrives. By Brother wat Vincent, 
M. S. SS. T. Printed aresy in “S. S.” for the 
Preservation of the Fai a (Holy Trinity, 
Alabama), these experiences o stulant for the 
Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity are 
readily recognizable, especially by religious as “a true 
account” of one’s first days in religion. Like looking 
at oneself in one of those grotesque concave and con- 
vexed mirrors, what a changed world it becomes when 
one steps for the first time into the shadow of the 
novitiate, fresh, (and we mean fresh), from all the com- 
forts of home! How disillusioning the metamorphosis! 
But out of it comes the tried and true religious who now 
has begun to garner the ineffable happiness of a life 
hidden evith Christ in God,—the hundredfold right here 
on earth. J. D. 


My Faith and I. By Daniel A. Lord, S. J. The 
Queens Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. Price, 10¢. 

This new — by Father Lord is “just a quiet, 
heartfelt tribute to my church and its faith, and an 
acknowledgment of all that it has meant to me and 
means to me more than ever to-day.” The personal 
religious background of the author makes an intriguing 
introduction as he begins to write down the sweet 
and moving influence of the Catholic faith in his life. 
To the honest searcher after truth the open sincerity 
of this recital should appeal even as the wealth of 


wise and well-chosen considerations Should convince. 
It has a freshness of apologetic interest quite suited 
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for the yo men and women of our day who are 
serious enough amid all the .contemporary levity to 
search sensibly for the big truths. J. D. 


Our Guardian Angels. By Rev. Joseph Husslein, S. 
J. The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York, 
N. Y. Price, 5¢. 

Father Husslein gives us an interesting and instruct- 
ive pamphlet. Catholics, in big numbers, we venture 
to say it, are neglectful of their guardian angels: at 
once a costly pore unholy practice. The venerable and 
approved faith in our guardian angels should obviously 
find profitable expression in every Catholic life. But 
how thoughtless and thankless man is! Assuredly, 
however, to any Catholic seriously intent on saving his 
soul the example of Cardinal Newman or of the Little 
Flower should be incentive. 


“My oldest friend, mine from the hour 
When first I drew my breath; 

My faithful friend, that shall be mine, 
Unfailing till my death; 


Thou hast been ever at my side; 

My Maker to thy trust 

Consign’d my soul, that time He framed 
The infant child of dust.” J. 


Parent and Child. By Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
S. B., Ph. D. The Paulist Press; New York; Price 5¢. 
The Family Life Section, Social Action Department, 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference is sponsor 
for this pamphlet. Recalling the recent explicit advice 
of our iy | ather, Pius XI, in his encyclical letter on 
Christian Education, the author attempts to open up 
the field of the so-called Parent Education movement 
to our own Catholic people, our Catholic mothers and 
fathers particularly, most of whom, for some reason 
hard to grasp, have held back in this ve respon- 
sibiJity which is theirs to-day. Especially. justifiable is 
this, as Father Schiemdeler points out, since the Po 

is particularly emphatic in urging Catholics to rem y 
in so far as they can the lamentable decline in family 
education. Religious training in the home, moral and 
social training in the home and some very practical 
rules for the upbringing of children complete the con- 
tents of this timely and thoughtful publication. J. D. 


Andrew D. White and his History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology in Christendom. By Lucian 
Johnston. International Catholic Truth Society, 407 
Bergen St., a N. Y. Price 5¢. 

t irrepressible cynic H. L. Mencken, presently 
so popular with those who like to be included in the 
intelligentsia, recently wrote vr of Andrew D. 

e 


Oo. 


White’s above-mentioned bron? b yc yd of the 
long battle between Christian theol and the scien- 
tific spirit is magnificently set fo in Andrew D. 


White’s (bock).... It is one of the noblest monuments 
of American scholarship and deserves to be read far 
more widely than it is.” We are reminded that Dr. 
James J. Walsh devastated this book back in 1908. -Dr. 
Johnston conclusively shows in his pamphlet the non- 
sense of Mencken: and he proves briefly but sufficient- 
ly that White was densely ignorant and grotesquely 
ludicrous in this particular volume. But it takes years 
to overtake a lie; indeed, you can never overtake one 
of that kind, and Mencken minds don’t want the truth 
anyway. - J.D. 


The Different States of Man. By Rev. F. J. Rem- 
ler, C. M. The International Catholic Truth Society, 
ag N. Y. Price, 5¢. 

Ss yy, as Father Remler points out, the pernicious 
creed of false science has gained such a foothold in the 
world of education and has so deeply penetrated into 
the masses of our American people by way of text 
books, literature, lectures, illustrations and false re- 
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constructions of ape-men and “missing-links” in the 
movies and almost every public print that a goodly 
number even of our Catholic are tainted with the errors 
and falsehoods of this materialistic interpretation of 
human life. By describing clearly the age-old tradi- 
tional states of man:—1l. the state of pure nature; 
2. that of original justice; 38. that of fallen human 
nature; 4. that of redeemed human nature; 5. that 
of glorified human nature; 6. that of reprobate hu- 
man nature, the author recalls to our minds the sur- 
passing oe A and the supernatural destiny of man 
who is more than the mere biological unit which con- 
temporary educators and publicists consider him. 


Official Report of the 76th General Convention, 
Catholic Central-Verein of America (National Federa- 
tion of German American Catholics), held at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., Aug. 23-26, 1931. 186 pages. Wanderer 
Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Naturally the praiseworthy and persistent efforts of 
the Central Verein in the field of Catholic action are 
gaining the respectful recognition of other Catholic 
groups as they are from fairest observation reaping 
so much of in their substantial services to our 
citizens generally. In the official “re of the Indiana 
Knights of Columbus tribute is paid to this persever- 
ing spirit and the genuine Catholic character of the 
works of the Verein in which, we believe, all well-in- 
formed Catholics will gladly join. Heartening, es 
cially, is to read the record of the continued activities 
of the familiar Central Bureau. The addresses were 
inspiring as well as informing; the reports of com- 
mittees enlightening; and the resolutions adopted il- 
lustrate well enough the solid Catholic purpose of this 
live organization’s program. J. D. 


From the Catholic Dramatic Movement, Briggsville, 
— the following plays have come to the reviewer's 
table: 

Behold Your King, a musical Lenten drama in three 
acts, by Ursula Ray, M. A., is a very welcome addition 
to the growing number of fine biblical plays which are 
suitable for Lenten production. The action of the play 
is woven about a little crippled boy, Benjamin, who is 
cured by Christ at His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

Bicentennial Pageant by Sister M. Agatha O’Neill is 
a patriotic entertainment with a truly Catholic flavor. 
It is easily adaptable and can include either an entire 
school or club membership, or only a relatively small 
group of actors. : 


The Glowing Cross, a Miracle Playlet for Easter, is 
written by Ethel Bain. It calls for only three char- 
acters, one male and two female, but the drama is in- 
tense and replete with religious feeling. Price 20 cents 
per copy. 

An Irish Memory, a Musical Play in four scen 
provides 4 Seana for the introduction of nine o 
the better known and most popular Irish songs. 

Book No. 2 of the Practical pangs Work Series, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Dramatic Movement, is a very 
efficient little pamphlet containing many s ions 
for the pro staging of Passion Plays and Lenten 
Dramas. ell sel illustrations, both photographic 
and pen drawings, furnish ample aid to the inex- 
perienced director. Very help hints are given for 
making costumes—a very important consideration to 
non-professionals who undertake a large-cast ed 
tion of this type. os 


Number Seven of the St. Meinrad Historical Essa 
which appeared in March, contains three essays besi 
a number of very favorable criticisms that were ac- 
corded to Simon Bruté de Rémur. volume 
with a Chronicle, Alumni No’ Necrology, and a table 
of the istrations and ordinations of St. Meinrad Col- 
lege and Berinary from 1876 to 1932. B. B. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 


CHAPTER XX—LAMPs OF FIRE AND FLAME 


T was Eileen’s birthday, and there had been a grand 

dinner in her honor at the Idlewood Hunt Club, 
with a dance afterwards. Ronald was there of course, 
having reluctantly given up the evening he would 
rather have spent with Madeline. But both families 
were there, and it would not have looked well for him 
to be absent. Eileen, brilliantly beautiful in a gown 
of flashing gold lamé, with an antique emerald neck- 
lace, and bracelets to match, formerly the property of 
a Russian noblewoman, never permitted Ronald out of 
her grasp for a moment. He had brought her a gift 
of a rare enamelled antique jewel box, and she had 
enthusiastically declared it just the receptacle for her 
emeralds. Her father had given her an expensive lit- 
tle car for a present, and she was eager to try it out. 
During a dance, she whispered to Ronald: 

“What do you say we slip out and try my new 
roadster for an hour or two? This bores me anyway. 
Shall we?” 

“Very well, if you like,” replied Ronald, not caring 
one way or another. To him the whole affair was 
boresome. He would rather have spent the evening 
quietly with Madeline. So they stopped while a dance 
was in full swing, feeling they would be better un- 
observed; slipping on their wraps, they quietly went 
out through a side door and in another moment were 
smoothly purring down the road. Eileen breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

“This is all I want,” she said, looking at him mean- 
ingly. 

“Yeah?” he said, lighting a cigarette and flicking 
away the match. They fell into silence. 

“Do you know,” she tried again, “I could ride like 
this forever—with you.” 

“I’m afraid you’d soon find it a bore.” 

“Never!” she cried. Again and again she tried, 
but in vain; she could not seem to interest him or get 
the conversational ball started rolling. Finally, in 
desperation, she cried: “Do you know, I believe I 
know what you are thinking of.” 

“What is it?” he asked indifferently, wondering how 
much longer she would keep up this breakneck speed 
and how far she meant to go. 

“Oh, I know all right,” she replied, trying to break 
into his reserve. But he pretended stupidity. 


“I’m afraid you’re wrong,” was his nonchalant re- 
ply, as he searched for his match box. “I’m not think- 
ing of anything in particular just now.” 

“Don’t tell me! You’re so preoccupied; I just know 


you’re still thinking of the little ring-stealer. Aren’t 
you now?” 

“Say, listen; don’t you call her that,” he said, thor- 
oughly angry. 


“Well, she took it, didn’t she?” 

“It hasn’t been proven.” 

“What more proof did you want than that it was in 
her purse?” 

“I still refuse to believe that she took it. 
much too fine a girl to do anything of the kind.” 

“Oh! she is, is she?” At that moment Eileen saw 
“red.” She completely lost her head. Ronald yelled 
and grabbed the wheel, but it was too late. 

“Look out!” he screamed, “you’re going to—” And 
then all was silence. After what seemed hours, Eileen 
stirred, rubbed her eyes and looked about her. All was 
pitchy blackness; she was sitting in wet mud and it 
was cold and disagreeable. Then it all came back to 
her. Yes, she had deliberately turned the wheel to 
the right and gone down into the black ditch below. 
She did not care what happened to either of them; she 
was only determined to spoil things for Madeline. If 
she, Eileen, could not have Ronald, neither could the 
other girl. Now, however, a terrible, dreadful remorse 
surged over her. Where was Ronald? She called him, 
once, twice, but there was no answer. Then she began 
crawling on her hands and knees and feeling about in 
the blackness. Her chest hurt, and her head ached on 
top, and her limbs felt bruised all over. But she paid 
no attention to that. She must find Ronald; what 
had she done to the one being in all heaven and earth 
whom she valued most? 

In her weakness and pain and uncertainty, she began 
to weep and call on God to help her find him. She 
felt about. She lost first one golden slipper, and then 
the other, and the wet mud was penetrating her cloth- 
ing and wetting her through. Finally, as her eyes 
became accustomd to the gloom, she seemed to see a 
back mass some ten feet away from her. So she 
rose stiffly and went toward it; her silk-stockinged 
feet sank deeply in the soft, wet earth, and she wept 
and sobbed as she felt a warm trickle running down 
her face, and realized that it was blood. 

At last she came up to the twisted mass and, still 
sobbing, and talking incoherently, she reached about 
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until she felt a coat, then a hand, then, running her 
hand up the arm, his face and hair. The car lay in a 
puddle of water on its side, and the roof was partly 
crushed away, so that he was easy to get at. She 
pulled and tugged and dragged with hysterical 
strength, crying and moaning out loud, until she had 
dislodged his body from the car, then dragged him out 
of the water to the hillside. In vain she called his 
name, rubbed his hands, shook him, tried to wake him 
up. Now and then belated cars passed; as one went 
by, she gently laid Ronald’s head on the ground and 
stumbled up the slippery hill to the road and stood, or 
rather, swayed unsteadily, in the middle of it, until 
the headlights of another machine came around the 
curve. Then she waved her arms frantically and 
screamed until she was hoarse. The car stopped and 
two men alighted. 
“What's it all about?” they asked, astonished. 


“A wreck! There’s been a wreck!” she cried 
hysterically. . 

“Anyone hurt?” she nodded, sobbing. 

“Down there. I—I think he’s—dead!” The two 


men looked down into the black abyss, then one of them 
ran to his car for a flashlight. Then they picked their 
way down the rough slope, Eileen following with dif- 
ficulty, stumbling and tripping over her long dress, 
which was torn and draggled. They found Ronald, 
carried him to their car and helped Eileen in, half 
fainting. Then flew back to the city and to a hospital. 
The party at the Hunt Club was rudely broken up 
when Eileen telephoned her parents from the hospital 
and told them what had occurred. Ronald was ex- 
amined and found to be suffering from a broken arm 
and slight concussion. 

“It’s a marvel you weren’t both killed,” said the doc- 
tor, after Ronald had come out of his unconscious 
state and his arm was set. Eileen, too, had sundry 
bandages about herself, and was settled in a hospital 
bed for the rest of the night, when both their parents 
arrived. 

“My dear, whatever possessed you to run away from 
your own party like that?” asked her mother reproach- 
fully. 

“I don’t know, Mother. I wanted to have a few 
moments with Ronald; you know, I see him so seldom.” 

“That’s the last time I buy a car for a woman!” 
cried her father, all trembling and upset. “Girl, if 
you’d killed yourself, I don’t know what I’d have done! 
Are you sure you’re all right?” 

“Why, of course, Daddy. Don’t worry about me.” 

“T can’t imagine what possessed you, Eileen,” con- 
tinued her father. “You’ve been driving cars for three 
years and never had an accident. What was wrong?” 
Eileen sighed and a desperate look came into her 
eyes. 

“Oh, I guess, I—just lost my head, Daddy. Ronald 
and I—had words together, and—” Here she burst out 
crying again, and her father quickly placed his arms 
around her shoulders and petted her. 

“Well now, darling, I don’t want you to distress 
yourself; you’ve had a bad enough shaking up. 
There! there! don’t worry! I’m sure everything 
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will be all right.” They remained awhile longer, then 
visited Ronald, and went home. 

Next morning, Eileen wanted to know if she, too, 
could see Ronald. She was given permission about ten 
o’clock, when the doctor told her she might call up her 
folks to come and get her, as her bruises were super- 
ficial. As she entered Ronald’s room and saw how 
pale and ill he looked, his arm bandaged and in a sling, 
she was overcome with sorrow and regret. Closing 
the door softly, she came with a little rush and knelt 
beside the bed. 

“Oh, Ron,” she sobbed, “can you ever forgive me 
for what I’ve done? I wonder what you must think of 
me? Tell me you forgive me!” 

“I forgive you,” he said curtly. 

“Oh! but, Ron! you say it so coldly. I’m afraid 
you don’t mean it. If I could only tell you how dread- 
fully sorry I am for my conduct! Do you believe 
that?” 

“Of course I do. You could not help but feel that 
way, I am sure.” She looked at him uncertainly, seem- 
ing to detect a note of irony in his words. What could 
she do to make him believe in her? 

“Ron?” 

“Yes?” 

“I want to prove to you how sorry I am. I’ll do any- 
thing—anything under the sun to make up for what 
I’ve done. Only say the word.” 

“Will you?” 

“I certainly will. Tell me: What can I do?” 

“You can do something,” he replied. Her face lit 
up at once. 

“Oh, what is it?” 

“Call up Madeline Edgeworth and tell her where I 
am. Willi you do that for me?” 

“T—ah, yes—yes, of course.” She had not expected 
that, but she had promised, and she was forced to con- 
ceal her chagrin as best she could. “Where—where 
can I get in touch with her?” 

“Call up my father’s office—Kincaid 10342. She’s in 
the statistics department.” 

“She’s working in your office?” 
her face a blank. 

“Yes.” 

“Since when?” 

“Ever since old lady Haverworth got Boswick to 
throw her out.” The blood began to beat inside her 
ears, and sounds like thrashing waves inside a hollow 
cavern filled her head. 

“IT see,” she answered as calmly and nonchalantly as 
she could. “But, Ron—” 

“Well?” 3 

“You'll not tell her that it was I that caused this 
to you—?” 

“Never fear. Your secret is safe.” Again that hint 
of irony. 

“And you won’t tell your parents? I’d die if they 
knew!” 

“I won’t tell anyone.” 

“You're sure of that?” 

“Perfectly.” A little silence, slightly awkward. 

“I’m going home; I’ve been discharged,” she told him. 


She tried to keep 
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“Are you? I wish I was.” 

“Oh, Ron! To think that I might have killed you—” 

“You'll call up Madeline before you leave the hospi- 
tal?” A wave of burning anger swept over her. Could 
he not forget her for even one instant? She arose 
abruptly. 

“Yes, I'll call her. Good-bye.” And she left the 
room. For a long time she sat in her room, awaiting 
her folks, trying to decide whether to call up Madeline 
or not. She had it in her power to keep them separat- 
ed for awhile anyway, but, on the other hand, she 
wanted Ronald to think well of her, especially after 
what she had done to him, and finally, after a long 
debate, she decided to do as she was asked. 

“Hello?” she called on the hall phone in the hospital. 
“Is this Miss Edgeworth?” It was like pulling out 
her own teeth, to do this. 

“Ves.” 

“This is Miss Trevillian.” Madeline’s heart quaked, 
thinking some new trouble had come up about the ring. 

“Yes, Miss Trevillian?” 

“I have been asked to tell you that Ronald West- 
over is in the hospital with a broken arm—St. Joseph’s 
Hospital.” 

“Oh! How terrible! How did it happen?” 

“He was in an automobile accident. Yes. That’s all. 
Good-bye.” 

Well, she did it, and now Madeline would hasten 
down to the hospital, and she, Eileen would be going 
home, and they would be together, while she was eating 
her heart out at home. In her heart raged the white- 
hot flame of the torch of jealousy, and she had no 
rest or peace. She walked impatiently up and down 
the room until the nurse told her that her father was 
waiting downstairs for her. 

“Ah, my dear, how do you feel?” asked her father, 
putting his arm about her and kissing her. 

“Oh, I’m quite all right, Daddy.” 

“I suppose—you and Ronnie have made up your 
quarrel?” 

“In a way, yes, but—” 

“But what, darling?” By this time they were enter- 
ing their car. 

“Oh, Daddy—you’re the only one I can tell this to— 
if he doesn’t care for me, I think I shall die!” Her 
father pressed her close to him and looked down upon 
her compassionately. 

“Well, doesn’t he?” 

“Oh, he’s fascinated by that little Edgeworth girl— 
the one that took Mother’s ring. You can’t tell him 
anything against her.” 

“I see; that’s bad, isn’t it? Old Westover and I 
have always had hopes for the two of you. I wonder 
if it would do any good for me to speak to him about 
it.” 

“Maybe it would, Daddy. Ron’s father has always 
been fond of me.” 

“I know; I know. [I'll bring it up some day, in a 
tactful way, of course, and see what I can do.” 

But the days passed, and nothing happened. Mr. 
Trevillian was exceedingly busy, and had probably for- 
gotten all about seeing his friend, Westover, and mean- 
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while, Eileen was becoming daily more restless and un- 
happy. Although outwardly she was gay, and attended 
all the dances and parties of her friends, inwardly she 
was a seething volcano, and the more she tried to see 
of Ronald, the more he seemed to avoid her. Whenever 
she was alone, she did nothing but think of her 
problem, and what she might do about it. And then 
one day an idea came to her. She took up the paper 
one morning, and there, on the front page, was a pic- 
ture of the city’s most notorious gangster, mixed up in 


~some trouble or other, as usual. He was very hand- 


some and dapper, and was called “Gentleman Joe,” 
because of his gallantry to the ladies. She thought 
and thought, and suddenly a brilliant scheme opened 
itself up before her eyes. Dared she do it? She was 
all a-tremble with excitement, and desperate too, yet 
all morning she wavered between yes and no—whether 
to do it or not. 

At eleven she had an appointment with her modiste, 
so had the chauffeur drive her downtown. The fitting 
over, it was noon, and she went to a tea room for 
lunch. What was her surprise and anger to see, over 
in a corner, at a table, Ronald and Madeline! Once 
again, the volcano within her seethed up and boiled 
over its crater, its poisonous vapors permeating every 
corner of her being, and taking complete possession of 
her brain. Had she been a different sort of girl, she 
might have gone home to suffer in silence; but Eileen 
was never one to sit with folded hands when something 
was bothering her. Her impulse was always to do 
something to remedy the matter. 

She nibbled at her sandwich, but it choked her; 
tasted her salad, but it nauseated her; so she called 
the waitress, paid her check, and arose to go. The two 
back in the corner were perfectly oblivious to every- 
thing about them, and never once looked away from 
each other. This infuriated her anew, and she flounced 
out of the dining room at white heat. Suddenly she 
was decided; she would do it—and as soon as pos- 
sible! All was fair in love and war! 

(To be continued) 


The History of Music 


History is not merely a collection of dates and in- 
cidents and so-called facts, but the life process of man- 
kind, from the dim, cobwebbed ages of long ago, when 
man was first groping his way toward civilization, un- 
til now, when he has reached a state of enlightenment 
that seems all but perfect. We know that man utilized 
various sounds and invented instruments to make these 
sounds almost from the very first, mostly in religious 
ceremonies, although there were times too, when dances 
were presented before kings, accompanied by such in- 
struments as had been invented, and such music was 
also used on feast days or celebrations of various kinds. 

At first these sounds were crude, having no especial 
harmonization, nor did the musicians play in unison 
according to a preconcerted method. Instead, each 
musician was his own composer, and each produced 
such sounds as were possible with his instruments, 
perhaps augmenting them by singing. Neither was 
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there any system of notation such as we know. It was 
not until the Christian era that notation was attempt- 
ed, and these first signs that were used to make a 
record of musical sounds were somewhat similar to our 
stenography, and were called neuwmes (from the Greek 
word pneuma, breath). These neumes, which were in 
use until after the 11th century, differed in different 
times and places, and even were we to have an authen- 
tic copy of one of them, it is not certain that we should 
know how to follow them out. Some of them have 
been partially deciphered, but as a whole, we shall 
never know exactly how the music of the 9th, 12th, or 
even of the 16th century really sounded, since we lack 
the living intuition for it, which is irretrievable. Even 
to-day we are no longer in a position to say definitely 
how music was performed in the 18th century, what 
idea, for instance, Bach and Handel had in mind when 
they composed. 

The Greeks had a musical system which differed 
somewhat from ours. Whereas we make use of whole 
and half tones, they also made use of quarter tones. 
Several pieces of early Greek music have been pre- 
served, deciphered, and transcribed into a more modern 
notation. They did not have a musical rhythm in our 
sense, but gave their music a metric form in com- 
pliance with the laws of their language, i. e., the tones 
were long or short in duration according to the length 
of the syllables. 

At first, all singing was done in single tones, or in 
high or low voice, an octave apart; later, use was 
made of fourths and fifths. This part-singing pre- 
pared the way for polyphony. In bygone times, neume, 
or note-writing, was not uniform as ours is; our con- 
ception of exactness and uniformity was foreign to the 
people of that time, and probably would have met with 
their disapproval. The old way of making music was 
freer than ours, and partook of the nature of im- 
provisation as the player went along. The people of 
the Middle Ages were possessed of more imagination, 
it seems, than we have to-day. 


Clip this for Summer Reference 


If worms or lice are bothering your rose bushes, and 
sprays do not seem to help, scatter finely ground to- 
bacco beneath the bushes; all insects hate tobacco, 
and besides keeping the pests away, this also acts as 
a summer mulch. Any other flowers bothered by pests 
may be treated the same way. 

Dahlias cannot stand high temperatures. They will 
not do well in dry, hot weather. Examine under side 
of leaves for insects, and if they are present, dust 
with nicotine dust. If dahlias are stunted, they are 
diseased at the roots. It is best to destroy all stunted 
plants, as the disease will spread to all the bulbs. 

If phlox leaves turn yellow, they are being attacked 
by red spiders or powdery mildew. Dust the plants 
with sulphur or with copper lime dust. 

If asters are stunted, with yellowish leaves, there are 
lice at the roots; remove a little earth at the roots 
and water with a pint of soapy solution of nicotine 
sulphate. 
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Flowers cut with a sharp knife before breakfast will 
last longer than those cut in the heat, if they are 
plunged immediately in deep cold water almost up to 
the flower, without crowding, and kept cool for several 
hours. Change water and cut stems with a sharp knife 
daily. 

To have gladioluses blooming all summer, plant 
groups two weeks apart, starting about the 10th of 
April, if frost is out of ground. The last planting is 
made the first of July. You will have gladioluses until 
weather grows cold. For cutting, clip off when first 
lower blooms are open. They will last ten days if 
faded blooms are removed, giving the upper ones a 
chance to open. 

Cut back flowering shrubs and bushes as soon as 
blossoming is over; if cut down in spring, they will 
not bloom. 

Each geranium plant may become six. if branches 
and shoots are broken off and planted in the ground 
separately. Keep watered and in shade for a week. 


Now’s the Time to Build 


Those who have been intending for some years to 
build a home, and have not suffered by the depression, 
will find that there is no time like the present for 
building. Labor as well as material may be had at 
rock-bottom prices, and you will .be doing not only 
your pocketbook a favor, but the unemployed as well. 
The first thing to do when planning a home, is to go 
to a reputable architect, tell him about how much you 
can spend, and just what kind of a house you have in 
mind. He will then draw up plans and specifications. 
It is well to have the architect oversee the actual work 
of building, so that no inferior material way be slipped 
in, and that workmanship may come up to specifica- 
tions. 

First comes the basement; some may recommend 
building without a basement in order to save expense, 
but no one knows, except one who has tried to live 
without a basement to his house, what a mistake that 
is. There are two kinds of basement walls—stone and 
concrete. There are two classes of workmanship on 
both kinds—the best, which costs a little more, and a 
cheaper job, which is anything but cheap in the long 
run. Cheap stonework jobs are those in which mortar 
is skimped on between the stones to such an extent 
that later on, after the house is finished, water will 
seep into the cellar for ever after. It is a good idea 
to pay to have cement mixed with the mortar—a sav- 
ing in the long run. The same with concrete; in a 
cheap job, coarse sand and gravel are used, permitting 
water to seep through, while in a good job, only sifted 
sand is used, forming a solid wall. 

Then there are the joists and iron girders; there 
are two grades: a light and a heavy kind. Naturally, 
the lighter grade will permit a slight swing to the 
floor and sagging often results. The best grade of 
brick work should be ordered, for the same reason that 
good stonework or concrete is necessary. The roof 
should be anchored on instead of just held in place 
with spikes. The first windstorm can lift the latter 
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off, while the roof anchored with heavy nuts and bolts 
through the top beam and through several layers of 
brick, will not so easily be displaced. 

Lath should be well sprinkled before using, in order 
to prevent buckling after plaster is on, causing cracks 
in the walls. One-inch water piping should be in- 
stalled, so as to get the maximum of pressure; 
plumbers may argue (for the benefit of their own 
pockets) that three-quarter or half-inch piping will 
give just as good pressure, but it is too late to dis- 
cover the contrary after the house is finished—unless 
you have the work torn out again after you have 
moved in. 

Two sewer openings in the basement floor are good— 
one in the front, one in the back, to quickly drain off 
the water when cellar is washed down with a hose. 
Nothing is so annoying as pools of water standing far 
from the sewer, that have to be swept to the drain. 
When ground is filled in around the house, it should be 
well soaked and packed before concrete is laid. 


Household Hints 


If no lemon is handy, vinegar and salt will some- 
times remove rust spots from clothes. Place in the 
sun and renew when dry. 

The color removers now on the market (sold by dye 
companies) will remove many stubborn stains on white 
material. 

Always buy the best blueing obtainable for wash- 
ing, as the cheap kind sometimes causes rust spots on 
clothing. 
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If you have absorbent cotton in the bathroom, be 
sure it is securely wrapped up when not in use, as it 
cannot be used on wounds unless it is absolutely clean, 
and dust is always flying. 

If one of your fine shade trees develops rot, scrape 
out the spot carefully with a blunt instrument, then 
paint with thin tar. About two days later fill in with 
cement. : 


Recipes 


Savory Eccs:—Cut six hard-boiled eggs in halves 
lengthwise and scoop out the yolks into a mixing bowl. 
Add % cup grated cheese, % cup chopped pimentoes, 
% cup chopped sweet pickles, a few drops of onion 
juice, salt and paprika, and moisten with a little 
mayonnaise. Then return to the egg whites and press 
together, garnishing each with pepper rings, red and 
green, if they can be obtained. 


ToMATO SALAD:—1 quart fresh or canned tomatoes, 
1 onion, several stalks celery, 1 bay leaf and 3 cloves. 
Simmer together for half an hour, then strain through 
a sieve. To each pint of the tomato mixture, add 1% 
tablespoons gelatine, softened in a little cold water. 
Add 1 tablespoon vinegar, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 
teaspoon sugar, salt and paprika to taste. Pour 1/3 
of the liquid into a mold and lay in place sliced hard- 
boiled egg, sliced stuffed olives and walnut meats. 
When firm, add another third and repeat with eggs, 
olives and walnuts. When stiff, add last layer in the 
same way. Serve on lettuce leaf with sliced tomato 
and dressing. 





Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room 
(Continued from page 578) 


you and your neighbors do not give it in taxes, so you 
see it is very complicated. After refusing to help this 
man and driving him to ask from the county at the 
price of his self-respect, for you know he was a decent, 
hard-working fellow, you are compelled by the law to 
support him, and his children, having lost their taste 
for the bread of independence, will drift along and 
probably become county charges also.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, I don’t know what to say. We'll all 
be on the county before it is over.” 

Dr. H.—‘“It seems to me that if each one of us did 
what we could to relieve the distress, we might come 
out of this thing without any great loss. If the people, 
especially the children, could be fed so that they would 
be able to ward off disease and come out of it strong 
and healthy, we would have avoided the greatest loss. 

“In a town that I know very well there is a group of 
women who have taken over the Domestic Science room 
in one of the schools. This room was not in use on 
account of the hard times. They engaged a well- 
trained Domestic Science teacher, and then collected a 
class of the most needy women, especially from families 
where there were children. The teacher talks to them 
on how to buy food and how to balance a meal that it 
would have all the important foodstuffs in it. Then 
she gives portions to each according to the number 


of persons in her family, and they at once prepare the 
food under her directions, cook it right there and then 
carry it home to their little ones. 


“They found that there was some leisure time while 
the baking or cooking was going on, and this was 
filled in by a lady who had formerly taught Home 
Economics and who gave her services voluntarily. She 
teaches them to cut out and make over garments and 
knit. These women spend the afternoons very happily. 
They are learning something. They are out of their 
cold, cheerless homes for a few hours, and they have 
the happiness of knowing that their neighbors are in- 
terested in them. Out of a class of seventeen women, 
only two are unmarried and these are bringing home 
the food to their little brothers and sisters. The school 
is open four days of the week, and from seventy to 
ninety portions are carried home every afternoon. 
The greatest number of portions sent out to any one 
family is eleven. You will be surprised to hear that 
such dishes as spaghetti with cheese and tomatoes, scal- 
loped potatoes with ham and nourishing stews, are 
provided at a cost of from two to three cents a por- 
tion.” 

Mr. R.—Well, that beats the—I mean that is aston- 
ishing.” 


Dr. H.—“Now that is something for some group of 
women to do instead of complaining of the hard times, 
and for the men to help them to do.” 
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Mr. Rackham—“Well, Doctor. I don’t know what 
the world is coming to. The times are getting worse 
and worse. I think there ought to be something done.” 

Dr. H—“That is a good idea. What would you 
recommend?” 

Mr. R.—“I think the government should do some- 
thing. They are always promising to do something. 
Relief here, and relief there, and there isn’t any relief 
anywhere.” 

Dr. H.—“It may be that the government does not 
know what to do any more than ourselves. The gov- 
ernment is made up of just human beings. Perhaps 
they do not know what is the matter with the country.” 

Mr. R.—“Somebody ought to know. What do you 
think ails it?” 

Dr. H.—“I don’t know. The sun shines as usual and 
God sends the seed time and the harvest. Our barns 
are bursting and our people are starving. Long ago 
we set up among ourselves a system of exchange and 
barter. It worked very well for a long time, but some- 
how the machinery seems to have broken down. In 
the sharp practices of the shrewd they seem to have 
gotten way with too many people’s shares.” 

Mr. R.—“That’s just it, a few rich people have 
everything, and the poor have nothing.” 


CATHOLIC MEMORIAL BOOKLETS 


Dr. H.—“It would look that way, but did you ever 
think that the rich are not a bit better satisfied with 
things than the poor. It does not do the rich any 
good to have the business of the country at a stand- 
still and the people, that used to make the business, 
starving.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, why don’t they help the people. Why 
don’t the rich feed the poor?” 

Dr. H.—“That is easy to say, but how? You are 
a well-to-do man, Mr. R. What have you done toward 
feeding the hungry or relieving those in want?” 

Mr. R.—“What am I doing? What would you expect 
me to be doing—to begin handing out my hard earned 
money to people that the government should look after 
if they are not able to look after themselves? I'll take 
care of my own and that is all I will do.” 

Dr. H.—“You remember Tom Bates that worked for 
you when you were raising so much wheat and corn. 
You might help him a little. He has no work and his 
family are starving.” 

Mr. R.—“Let him go to the county then. I have no 
work for him and I don’t have to support his family.” 

Dr. H.—“If he does go to the county, you will then 
be supporting him, for the county has no money that 

(Continued on page 572) 


A memorial booklet enshrines the memory of the beloved one, in the 
hearts of all who receive them, and o- are especially appropriate 
for a prayer book, as a reminder to offer a prayer for depa ones. 


We have loved him in life, let F 
not forget bin ia death. INDULGENCED PRAYERS 
—St. Ambrose. . 

In the name of the Father, and 

IN LOVING MEMORY OF of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
H 
q 
H 
: 
i 
~ 


Sacred Heart of Jesus, I trust in 
Thee. 


Jesus, meek and humble of heart, 
make my heart like unto Thy 
Heart. 

O Heart of Jesus, in the Blessed 
Sacrament, burning with love for 
us, inflame our hearts with love for 


Praised be the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 
* O Heart of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament, have mercy on us. 

Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 

My Jesus, mercy. 

Jesus, my God, I love Thee above 
all things. 

Divine Heart of Jesus, convert 
sinners, save the dying, deliver the 
Holy Souls in Purgatory. 

Sweetest Jesus, be not Thou my 
Judge, but my Saviour. 

O Sacred Heart of Jesus, Thy 

A sweetest Heart of Jesus, I im- 
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SPECIAL MASSES 
FOR YOUR INTENTIONS 
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] | appreciation of your generosity, you will be remembered in a special Mass 
’ said on Christmas Day and Easter Sunday. 


During the first week of November, which is All Souls’ Month, your 
deceased relatives and friends whose names you send to us will be remembered 


in a Mass said each day of that week. 


You are entitled to share in these special privileges because of your 
membership in the Blessed Sacrament League. 


Write below your intentions and return this slip promptly. 


INTENTIONS 
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My Name 





Address 





Do not give this slip to the collector. Mail;it directly to 
BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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10,000 BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED EVERY YEAR 


ONE BOOK EACH MONTH 


is selected by The Board of Editors and sent to you by 


The Catholic Layman’s Book a Month Club 


All over the English-speaking world printing presses are daily turning out books by authors from all walks 
of life, and in every field of knowledge and endeavor. Notable translations from foreign languages, too, help 
to make up this immense volume. No one would want to read them all—no one possibly could. Yet everyone 
today is a reader, and is often troubled with the: problem of 


WHAT TO READ 


Here is where THe CatHotic LayMAN’s Book a Montu C tus performs a 


REAL SERVICE 


By selecting each month one book of general interest and outstanding merit. Fiction, History, Biography 
and Religious Instruction as well as books on various topics of timely interest are included in these selections, 
chosen with discriminating care. You will enjoy these volumes and be glad to add them to your personal 


library. And you are offered besides 


TREMENDOUS VALUE 


because all books are furnished at nearly half their regular cost. Only the popularity of this plan makes this 
saving possible, and only through this plan are these books available. All volumes are beautifully bound 
in cloth with specially-designed Cover Jackets, and are sent postpaid. 
THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN’S BOOK A MONTH CLUB 
THE ABBEY PRESS, ST. MEINRAD, IND. 
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Check ‘ ; 
I enclose { Sener Ob Pa for $16.75 herewith for one year’s mem 


Do not miss this opportu- - 
aiey. Join the Catholic bership in the CatHouic LayMan’s Boox a Monts Cus, and I under- 


Layman’s Book a Month | stand that I will receive one book each month, postpaid, for 12 months. 
Club now and be assured | 

of one good Book each 

month, | 
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Married Life and Family Handbook 


By R. Willman, M. D. 
The Only Textbook which gives full Instruction of Family Life 


It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of vital interest to those 
contemplating the married state, and should be read by every one before entering this 
state of life. It treats on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the 
Physiological viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well regulated 
treatise on disease of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diphtheria, Goiter, Tonsilitis, etc., care 
of the sick, infant feeding, training of children and hundreds of other things for the 
benefit of the human family. 

A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on the subject; in fact it is the best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: “Success to your book! It certainly 
deserves to have a wide sale. The reading of it will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulation! It is a book the need of 
which has long been felt.” 

Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


THE ABBEY PRESS Book Department ST. MEINRAD, IND. 
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Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook ‘ 
= Prepared especially for the Catholic woman . 
Te ye ig ee ‘ 
. Contains about 3000 hints and recipes, old favorites and new ‘ 
c OR ie Pe 
a AN IDEAL GIFT . 
© * * *&£ & & i 
g “sf 
‘ Bound in a white, washable cover * 
e ae 
g Sent to any address for ONE DOLLAR. Address all requests to © 
is ‘ 
® Book Department P 
* THE ABBEY PRESS ST. MEINRAD, IND. ‘ 
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We Now Pay 
4'|, 
Interest 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


On Loans of 
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